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July. 
—>—_ 
And checkered field and grassy plain 
Hum with their summer songs azain, 
A requiem to the day’s decline, 
Whose setting sunbeams coolly shine 
As welcome to day’s feeble powers 
As falling dews to thirsty flowers. . 
JouNn CLAIRE, 





See pages 301 and 308, for matters of special in- 
terest to the readers and friends of this periodical. 


ee 


All friends of agriculture, should cordially co- 
operate with the new Commissioner in the praise- 
worthy efforts he is making tu give efficiency and 
character to the Department. Properly supported, 
Commissioner Colman will, we are confident, be a 
power in securing the desired legislation at Wash- 
ington, for the agricultural interests of the country. 


oo 


The time during which the various articles 
enumerated in our Premium List can be procured, 
expires June 30. Elsewhere, however, are described 
two or three special premiums, presented to such 
friends as forward us subscriptions during the sum- 
mer months. Remember that each issue of the 
American Agriculturist is complete in itself, and 
subscriptions can therefore begin with any number. 


ee 


The public appreciation of the services of those 
conspicuous in reducing postage rates in this coun- 
try, received a signal illustration on Memorial day, 
when a monument—the gift of ninety-two Sunday 
schools—was unveiled in New Jersey to the memory 
of John Hill, the father of two-cent postage. By 
the provisions of the new act, passed last March, 
all domestic first-class matter, including drop let- 
ters at letter carrier offices, will, after July 1st, be 
charged at the rate of two cents per ounce, or frac- 
tion thereof, instead of two cents per half-ounce, 
or fraction thereof. In other words, our friends 
can forward us lists of subscribers twice as long, 
after July Ist, as before that date, for the same 
amount of postage. Direct plainly to American 
Agriculturist, 751 Broadway, New York, giving in 
full the post office address of each subscriber. 


a 


Mr. T. 8. Teas, one of our subscribers in Henry 
Co., Ind., writes us May 26th: “‘I value your 
American Agriculturist, above all other publications 
of any and all classes, for its distinctive quality of 
refusing to publish medical advertisements. No 
other that I am acquainted with, inexorably refuses 
them. Ifthe ‘medicine men’ go on at the present 
ratio for ten years longer, the entire American press 
will be subverted.’’? We are now, as our readers 
will observe, making the exposure of frauds and 
charlatanism in all its forms, a most prominent 
feature of the American Agriculturist. While these 
exposures naturally elicit threats and vituperation, 
especially from those who attempt to deceive 
under the guise of respectability, we shall con- 
tinue them without fear or favour. Two years 
ago an individual called at this office, asserting 
that he was the possessor of half a million of dol- 
lars, which he would expend in prosecuting the 
American Agriculturist, unless the latter should 
print seventeen manuscript pages of retraction, 
which manuscript he held in his hand. He was 
subsequently broken up by the United States goy- 
ernment. Such instances of personal threats are 
not infrequent. When those who have been ex- 
posed by us indulge in billingsgate and vitupera- 
tion, our readers can readily uuderstand that they 
have been very badly hurt, no matter who they are, 
or who they claim to be. Every subscriber will 
confer a benefit upon all other subscribers, and the 
public generally, by immediately notifying the 
American Agriculturist of any suspicious schemes 
coming ta his knowledge, and forwarding us any 
letters, circular letters, or circulars, received by 
him which have the stamp of fraud upon them, 

















July finds the farmers of the whole country where 
grass grows, in the midst of haying aud harvesting. 
Nevertheless the corn and other hoed crops should 
not be neglected. At the East we can almost al- 
ways buy corn cheaper than we can raise it, unless 
we take into account the value of the crop as the 
best one to put upon sod ground, and its use as a 
weeding crop. If, therefore, we neglect to keep a 
corn-field clean, we lose a great part of its advantage 
to us. The cultivator should be kept running 
until the corn is so large that it is impossible. Clean 
culture is the result to strive after. The old rotation 
of corn, roots, grain, clover, wheat, and grass,where 
barn-yard manure, with its myriads of weed seeds, 
is used, is certainly good. In this, two crops, each 
requiring thorough weed-killing tillage, come to- 
gether, and after them we should have compara- 
tively clean land for several years. In traveling in 
any direction at this season, and later, one sees how 
little attention is paid to this business of weed- 
killing—next month we shall be able to recognize a 
potato field by the ragweed which will, in more 
than half the fields, overtop everything. When 
the corn is cut in September, this and other weeds, 
particularly beggar-ticks, will cover the whole 
face of the earth and have from that time on unin- 
terrupted possession of both soil and sunlight, to 
ripen their seeds. When the ground is well covered 
with clover, grass and grain, the weeds make little 
show, but on any bare spot they will assert them- 
selves, and on old farms more or less neglected, 
the manure will be full of seeds of white daisies, 
smartweed, ragweed, etc., which come from plants 
which make small show, but still are present. 
Top-dressing of grass land is most effective, when 
applied as soon as possible after the hay is off. 
The same is true of land newly seeded to grass, 
If we have adry July and August, a well seeded 
field often burns out under the scorching sun, but 
a light and even dressing of fine manure, or muck 
and manure compost, will save it and give a fine 
crop of hay next year. Successive plantings of fod- 
der corn are in order all through July, and Golden 
Millet will make a fine crop of hay on good land— 
but do not let it get overripe, whenever sown. 
Look well to the pastures. The water supply may 
fail, greatly to the falling off of milk, and where 
mares and foals are at pasture, the foals may get a 
back-set which they will never get over. Insect 
parasites upon live stock have now the heyday of 
their lives. Tar upon sheep’s noses defends them 
from their estrus. Carbolic or tar soap, rubbed 
upon the backs of neat cattle, repels the fly that 
lays the egg, that hatches the grub, that grows in 
the back of kine, and is called ‘‘ warble.’’? The same 
applications are more or less effective in prevent- 
ing the bot fly from laying her yellow eggs upon 
the hairs of the horse. Scme means ought to be 
discovered for easily removing these eggs—some 
solvent which will loosen their hold and enable us 
to wipe them off. We know of nothing better than P 
warm soap and water, and a knife. Ruta-baga 





turnips may be sown up to the middle of the 
month, and even later, and always in drills. 
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Kitchen and Market Garden. 


As soon as a crop is off, occupy the land with 
something; if not a succession crop, then plow, 
ete., and sow rye, to afford early food for the 
cows, and to-be turned under as manure for a 
crop. Buckwheat is an excellent crop to occupy 
the land; it should be turned under before frost. 
....Do not cut asparagus too late; next year’s 
crop depends upon a vigorous growth of tops. 
Pull the large weeds that appear. Do not allow the 
tops to be cut for decorating rooms, etc....Keep 
up a succession of beans by planting at intervals ; 
when Limas reach the tops of the poles, pinch off 
the ends of the vines....Set out late cabbages ; scil 
from which early potatoes 
were taken, well manured 
and prepared, is excellent for 
them. Keep down weeds by 
free use of the rake, and sup- 


press all insects....Set celery on 


on the surface (not in trench- 
es), six inches apart, on well- 
manured rows. Keep clear 
of weeds, and replace any 
that die....Plant early varie- 
ties of swect corn fora late 


supply....Qnions near a mar- Gye PN 


ket pay better if sold while 
green than if allowed to Cf 
ripen. Wash, remove all loose ., 

skin, leaving the tops on, and 
tie in bunches of three to six, 
according to size....Beets, 
carrots, parsnips, salsify, and 
other roots should be culti- 
vated between the rows until 


the leaves prevent....Keep 
down weeds among squashes ie 
as long as the cultivator can a 


be used without injury to the 
vines; then pull the large 
weeds. The eygs of the 
squash-bug are laid on the, F 
underside of the leaves; 
search for and crush them. 
Paris green has been used on 
squash-vines with good re- 
sults. Treat cucumbers and 
melons of all kinds in the 
same manner....If the to- 
mato rot appears, cut off all 
affected fruit and bury 
deep, or burn. Watch for the 
worm and handpick....The 
ruta-baga, or Swedish turnip 
may still be sown very early 
this month, and Yellowstone 
and Aberdeen later. Thin 
early..... This is the great weed month ; keep land, 
from which a crop is taken, occupied, as already 
suggested. Among crops, keep the cultivator in 
motion as long as can be, without injury to the 
plants. A heavy, sharp rake can be rapidly run 
over the ground, and is most effective in destroying 
young weeds. Pull] by hand all large weeds that 
appear in the rows. Weeds with young seeds 
should never go to the compost heap. Burn them. 


ei 
Orchard and Fruit Garden. 


Those who live near a market, find early apples 
more profitable than winter sorts, as they do not 
bear transportation toa distance. If the fruit, as 
it comes from the trees, is dumped iuto old, dirty 
parrels, and sent to market, the returns will be 
small. Bushel crates, or ventilated boxes, are the 
best packages. Carefully assort the fruit, and 
leave what is not good enough, for “‘seconds’’ at 
home....If the soil of a newly planted orchard 
can not be kept free of weeds, and the surface loose 
and mellow, by the cultivator, then it should be 
covered around the trees with a mulch....Praning 
of large trees may be done now. If proper care is 
given to young trees, much, if not all, future prun- 
ing may be avoided. All branches start from buds 
at first, as a tender shoot. The shoot will become 
a branch ; if itis where a branch is not needed, 














rub off the shoot while tender....If intending to 
exhibit at fairs, prepare fine specimens by proper 
thinning of the fruit... Treat grafts, set this spring, 
as if they were young trees, and control their 
growth by pinching....When the fruit is off, re- 
move the mulch from strawberries, and fork in old 
manure. Cut off runners, unless new plants are 
needed....Cut away old raspberry canes as soon 
as the fruit is off; tie up shoots for next year, and 
hoe out all others....Tie up fruiting shoots of 
grape-vines ; thin fruit on vines bearing their first 
crop. Remove all volunteer shoots not wanted. 
Pinch laterals to one leaf each time they start. 
Handpick all largé insects. See article on mildew. 
Summer layer the grape ; select a shoot which is 
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so hard that it will not rot, and bury two or three 
joints a few inches below the surface; turn up 
the end and tie it to a stake. 
—=— 
Flower Garden and Lawr. 


In hot weather, grass will grow less rapidly, and 
the lawn should be mown less frequently. Leave 
the clippings to serve as a mulch....Cut away 
flower clusters as soon as they begin to fade, urless 
seeds are wanted, and then leave only as many as 
may be needed....Provide gladioluses, lilies, and 
all other plants that need them, with stakes, which 
should be inconspicuous. Dahlias are at their 
best at the time of heavy winds, and need careful 
staking....Greenhouse plants, planted out upon 
the lawn for their ornamental effect, should not be 
allowed to be stunted by lack of water ; those espe- 
cially that are plunged in their pots, should have 
sufficient water....The beauty ef all ornamental 
bedding and ribbon planting depends upon having 
the lines between the plants of different colors 
distinctly marked; to secure this, cut away all 
branches that run across from one sort into another. 

= 
Greenhouse and Window Plants. 


Nothing is required with these, save to see that 
no injury comes to them, whetber they are placed 
out of doors, or still remain in the greenhouse. 




















The Outlook for Southern Agriculture. 


No doubt a stranger visiting a southern locality 
for the first time, may see many things which he 
thinks deserving of criticism, but it is always safe 
before one criticises anything new in a strange 
place, to wait until he understands something of 
the necessities of the case. The whole agricultural 
practice of the South, necessarily differs greatly 
from that of the North. Climate has an important 
influence, which is not at once apparent to a 
stranger. And when one sees old fields turned out, 
and cottun and corn grown in crooked beds and 
furrows, and many other practices which are new 
and strange, he may justly believe that these ways 

are thus, because they are the 

best under the circumstances, 

But it is quite possible to 

change one’s circumstances 

in many cases, and after some 

years’ experience with south- 

ern agriculture, it seems quite 

evident that southern farmers 

can make better use of their 

land than to so thoroughly 

exhaust it by continued crop- 

ping in cotton and corn, as to 
- disable it from producing 
even the ccmmon weeds, 
Rotation of crops is taught 
us by nature. Any one may 
see how nature practices this 
rotation, in the springing up 
of pines and other scft woods, 
on lands from which hard 
woods have been removed, 
and the growth of hard woods 
upon cleared pine lands. 
When the soil has been ex- 
hausted of certain elements 
which have furnished food for 
corn, cotton or tobacco, any 
one of these crops may fol- 
low another without any in- 
dication of distress, but when 
the whole of them have been 
grown successively, and the 
soil has been exhausted of 
every constituent required 
by these crops, there is still 
food enough left for grass, if 
the process of exhaustion has 
not been carried too far. No 
doubt, as a rule, southern 
farmers have gone to ex- 
tremes in their disregard of 
these requirements of the 
crops, and the ability of the 
soil to supply them: hence 
the great amount of poor, abandoned land whichis 
left to grow up to weeds, and “old field ” pines 
and oaks. It cannot be charged against southern 
farmers that they are any worse in this respect than 
their northern and western brethren have been. A 
judicious rotation of crops is the first step toward 
this better way and there is now a favorable op- 
portunity for beginning a new course in this respect, 
A great European war appeared to be imminent but 
a short time ago, and many think that it is post- 
poned for but a short time. Should it occur, ite first 
effect probably will be, to affect the cotton market 
disadvantageously. This will force southern farm- 
ers to grow some other crops, and the first and best 
of these crops will be grass and clover. Then will 
follow the feeding of stock, the production of beef, 
mutton, pork, wool, butter, cheese and fruit, and 
other valuable and indispensable products. These 
will not only bring in money to the South, but will 
keep money there, and the very greatest need of 
the South—money—will very soon be supplied, 
With the increase of food products will soon follow 
manufactures, which will occupy the magpificent 
water powers, and utilize the vast wealth of timber 
und valuable minerals. Then will follow railroads, 
shipping, a great increase of population and pros- 
perity, and all these will make the South what its 
great natural wealth and unexcelled climate fitted 
it to be—the richest portion of the United States, 
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Full-Blood and Thoroughbred. 
ds 

There is both a distinction and a difference be- 
tween these two words. Of course, they mean 
pretty nearly the same thing, for a thoroughbred 
is certainly a full-blood—but the converse is not 
true. The inquirer naturally asks ; ‘‘ Why is not a 
full-blood necessarily thoroughbred’ Because 
hap-hazzard breeding is common, and though both 
sire and dam are full-bloods, or thoroughbreds, if 
you please, they are not necessarily well mated. 

The idea of thorough breeding is breeding with 
an object. It involves a study of the points of 
form and disposition, health, constitution, and 
perhaps nerve power, of both prospective parents. 
It involves, too, the study cf pedigrees on both sides. 

We study pedigrees, not so much to find out if an 
animal is pure-blooded as to know what the blood 
has accomplished in past generations. Familiar 
examples of this sort of breeding and study of ped- 
igrees early occurred with the English race-horse, 
and on this account the breed which resulted from 
all this painstaking testing and study, was called 
‘‘Thoroughbred.’’ Horsemen have tried to have 
this good word confined to horses alone- as 
if there could be but one thoroughbred race of 
anything. For our own part, we believe in thor- 
oughbred men as much as we believe in thorough- 
bred horses and cattle. So far as horses are con- 
cerned, the name is at present confined to the Eng- 
lish race-horse ; and yet the Orloft trotters of Russia 
are just as carefully bred, and there are families of 
Oriental (Turkish and Arabian) horses, which boast 
longer pedigrees, and probably equally thorough 
breeding. Among other classes of animals, we 
find, now-a-days, that not only is purity of blood 
demanded, but pedigrees demonstrating it; not 
only pedigrees, but certified and recorded pedi- 
grees. This is enough to satisfy common breeders, 
but not a thorough breeder. He will inquire, say 
of a horse: ‘‘ Whatspeed had his sire ? What trotters 
has he got? any in the twenty class? What was 
the sire’s dam ? ”—‘‘ Two-thirty to road wagon !’’— 
Ts that so ?”’—And so on, until he gets the whole 
story of records and reports. If the subject isa 
cow, the questions will differ, but not the principle. 
And when generation after generation has been 
bred in this way, and the crossings have proved 
good—have “nicked,” as they say—we finally 
arrive at a condition of things, when we may say 
that the animal is a thoroughbred as well as a full- 
blood. But let it not be thought, that simply pedi- 
grees, study, and painstaking in the breeding of 
animals are sufficient, even if continued for many 
generations. Discretion, and those intuitive per- 
ceptions of animal characteristics, called the 
breeder’s instinct, are essential factors. Besides, 
inasmuch as the wisest of us don’t know much, 
** good luck” is to be hoped for, and is certainly 
an element of final success in breeding, however 
much we try not to let it enter into our calcula- 
tions. Finally, results are needed all along the line, 
and especially at the nearest end of the pedigree. 





Disposing of Early Potatoes. 


It is the manner of disposing of a crop which 
makes the profit in nearly all cases, but especially 





Fig. 1.—rounpd BASKET. Fig. 2.—sQUARE BASKET. 


is this true in regard to early potatoes. To get the 
best price, these must be in the market as soon as 
possible ; a week will give one an opportunity of 
disposing of a whole crop before a competitor can 
briug in his produce, and. the prices fall. New 
potatoes are easily damaged ; the skin slips readily, 
and this spoils their appearance, and of course their 
value. The use of a convenient package for the 





potatoes, in which they can be handled and carried 
to the consumer, brings them to him in the nicest 
possible shape. Purchasers like to see neat, clean 
packages, and are pleased to know when they con- 
tain full measure. A splint basket of the shape 
here shown (fig. 1), makes an excellent package, 
but is not economical of room, and one basket can 
not be set upon another without rubbing the pota- 
toes. If the baskets are made square, with straight 
sides, as at figure 2, they are better. But a wooden 
box is more durable and convenient. Such a box is 
shown at figure 3. It is sixteen inches long, thirteen 





Fig. 3.—BoX FOR SHIPPING POTATOES. 


and one-quarter inches wide, and thirteen inches 
deep ; this makes one heaped bushel when the box 
is level full, containing two thousand seven hun- 
dred and fifty-two cubic inches. Such boxes lie 
close together in a wagon box and no space is lost. 


_ 
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\ Feeding Chickens for Market. 
> ee 

Much profit is missed by feeding young chickens 
too long. The early broods should now be ready 
for feeding. It is better to have them already fed, 
for then the cockerels will be ready for sale, and 
the pullets will be so far forward as to be ready to 
begin laying early in the fall. But if the chickens 
have not been fully fed, the cockerels should be 
separated now and the old cocks turned in with 
them. At any rate the cocks should be separated 
from the hens at once, as they are a worry anda 
nuisance to the hens, and more eggs will be laid 
without them than with them. Probably no more 
hens will set, but as the eggs will be good fortwo 
weeks after the separation, this may be made at 
once. The best of the young cockerels should be 
selected for use next year, and the rest should be 
forced for market and disposed of at once. They 
will bring more now than at any time later. An 
excellent feed for them is corn-meal, mixed with 
boiling het sweet skimmed milk. This gives the 
flesh a fine flavor and a white and clear appearance, 
which adds to the market value. The feeding 
should not be continued over two weeks, and if 
the fowls have had all they will eat, they will be 
as fat as they can be made. Longer feeding will not 
add to their weight, as it is apt to produce disease. 








CULTIVATION OF CorN.—In cultivating corn, it 
is necessary to know something of the manner in 
which the roots runin the soil. Some years ago 
we learned a lesson in this respect, which wholly 
changed our practice in cultivating. It was then 
the custom, as itis now toa great extent, to plow the 
corn, and to work the middles quite deeply. A 
heavy rain fell one night, and washed the soil out 
from the middle ofa corn field ona hillside. The 
roots of the corn were left, showing a mat of fibres. 
which spread not only from row to row, but min- 
gled with the roots from other rows, eight feet dis- 
tant, so closely, that care was required to trace and 
separate them. Thcsc roots were just below the 
surface, and on a part of the field which had not 
been plowed, but had been hand-hoed because of 
the declivity of the ground. Had this ground 
been plowed, as the level ground had been, these 
roots would all have been broken off, and of course, 
the growth of the plants checked considerably. 
Since then, oureorn has been cultivated with the 
horse-hoe, and net with the plow, excepting on 
one occasion, which proved very clearly the advan- 
tage of shallow cultivation. It was a field of sweet 
corn, which was plowed by a hired man contrary to 
orders; and as the weather was dry, he plowed itall 
thedeeper. Thecorn at once stopped growing and 
never recovered, and did not bear one ear. The 








remainder, which was cultivated not over two inches 
in deptb, madea fair cropin spite of the hot, dry 
season. There may be cases in which the corn 
may be plowed, as in a heavy soil and a wet season, 
Without harm, but as a rule, shallow cultivation 
with the horse hoe or cultivator is best for this crop, 





Flatulent Colic in Horses, 


When Prof, Gamgee was in this country, he said 
to the writer, that more horses died of colic, than 
of any other malady, and he suggested a remedy 
which has been published in the American Agricul- 
turist, and been found efficacious, we doubt not, 
by thousands of horse owners. The remedy, simply 
stated, is copious injections of cold or tepid water 
—thatis, cold but not too cold. Waterthat has the 
temperature of the air in the summer time is right 
—say seventy to ninety degrees. The best way to 
apply it is to use a large funnel, holding about two 
quarts, to which a rubber tube, three feet long, is 
attached, and this is terminated bya tin nozzle 
about fourteen inches long, tapering to a quarter- 
inch opening. This end should be protected by a 
lump of solder, so as to prevent injury to the parts. 
The funnel is filled with water at the level of the 
horse’s rump, and then lifted up as high as possible. 
Four to six quarts will usually be sufficient to start 
the wind ; then stand clear. Relief follows at once. 

There are many causes of colic, as a sudden 
change of food, hard work or active exercise after 
feeding, very rapid eating (as aftcr long fasting and 
hard work), the chill experienced when exposed to 
too rapid cooling off after sweating—these are some 
of the common causes, and are conditions to be 
avoided at any rate. Care will almost always pre- 
vent colic, and the above simple remedy will 
generally cure it; we have never known it to fail. 





A Triple Land Roller. 
aia 


A great objection to the use of the roller is, that 
it tears up the ground for a considerable space 
when it is turned around. Another is, that the 
weight of the tongue and frame bears heavily upon 
the necks of the horses, and often causes sores. 
The roller here shown has neither of these objec- 
tions. It is made in three sections, and the hinder 
section balances the weight of the frame and 
tongue. Jn turning, the whole implement moves 
easily with the side roller as a pivot, and avoids all 
disturbance of the soil. The center roller is made 
a little longer than the side ones, and thus secures 
the complete pulverization of the soil. The rollers 
are easily made, either of solid logs or of round 
dises, to which narrow bars are spiked. The best 
roller is the heaviest, and cast iron is the best 
material; although much cheaper ones may be 
made of artificial stone molded in wooden cylin- 
ders. The material may be mixed as follows: one 
barrel of good hydraulic cement is well mixed dry 





A TRIPLE LAND ROLLER. 
with three barrels of coarse, sharp sand. A suffi- 
cient quantity of the mixed cement and sand for 
one section is then wetted and worked up into athin 
mortar, and is at once put into the mold; broken 
stone, first wetted, may be worked into the center, 
around a square shaft of oak timber, carefully 
centered. The whole is well rammed down, and 
more is added and rammed as it is put in, until the 
mold is filled. The ends of the roller should be of 
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clear cement and sand for a few inches, only the 
interior being filled in with stone for the sake of 
economy and for weight as well. When the mass 
is dry and solid, the mold is taken apart. Wing 
gudgeons are fitted into the oak shaft and run in 
wooden boxes, bolted to the under side of the frame. 
In this way « most excellent and useful roller, equal 
to a east iron one and quite as durable, may be 
made for a cash outlay of about three dollars only. 





The Care of In-Coming Cows, and the 


Rearing of Calves. 
—_ 

When a cow is approaching the period of calving, 
she needs close watching. It is well to moderate 
the feed and give only good hay. When the udder 
fills out, that should be watched. If any hardness 
appears in it, it should be gently rubbed with the 
hand, and if there is milk in the teats, it is well to 
draw it out. As soou as the teats fill up fully, the 
cow should be removed to a separate stall, enclosed 
and kept for the purpose, in some place distant 
from the other cows. This avoids the uneasiness 
so often shown by other cows, when one is in par- 
turition. Here the cow should be left loose and 
watched closely, but quietly, until the calf is drop- 
ped, when it will be best to remove it at once out 
of sight and hearing of the mother. Tie up the cow 
until the after-birth has been ejected. This should 
be removed, and buried. The cow should be fed 
with a pailful of warm gruel of oat-meal, linseed- 
cake meal, or bran, and kept quiet for a few hours, 
after which she should be milked. After twenty- 
four hours she may be returned, if all is well, to her 
usual place in the stable, and most probably she 
will not miss the calf or trouble herself about it. 





A calf thus treated, should be fed with the first 
milk, as soon as itis taken from the cow. This may 
be a tedious job, but with patience and kindness, 
the young animal may be taught to drink, and gain 
such an affection for its foster nurse as to be quite 
dociie and manageable. After three or four days, 
the calf will drink its milk without any trouble. It 
should be kept warm and comfortable. After the 
fourth day, the colostrum, or calf milk, ceases, and 
the milk can go into the dairy. Now begins the 
training of a calf which will make a good cow, and 
agentle, docile one. The sweet skimmed milk from 
the dairy is warmed to eighty degrees, and is then 
given to the calf, preferably, three times a day; 
and not more than four quarts at a meal. The 
warmed milk will keep the calf in excellent condi- 
tion, but the milk must not be warmed to more than 
eighty degrees, and never burned. Scalded milk 
causes constipation, which ends in diarrhea and 
painful spasms of the bowels. If this should occur, 
doses of one quart of new milk should be given 
twice a day, and no more, as medicine, as well as 
food. Relief to the bowels will be given at once, 
and the former feeding may then be resumed. 





During the first month of a caJf’s life three meals 
a day of four quarts each, will be ample. The sec- 
ond month, the meals may be increased to five 
quarts each, and the calf encouraged to take from 
the hand a little ground corn and oat-meal, a tea- 
spoonful at first, only, being put into its mouth 
with some sugar in it. Gradually the meal may be 
increased, until-it will take a small handful, still 
sweetened. Sugar, at four cents a pound, is a very 
cheap and useful food fora young calf, In time, the 
feeding may be increased, until at three months, 
the milk amounts to six quarts three times a day— 
still given warm, but gradually less warm—and two 
or three ounces of the meal. Nosour milk or butter- 
milk should be fed. Where good calves are to be 
raised, deep setting of the milk should be prac- 
tised, so as to have sweet skimmed milk for the 
calves. During the third month, a little sweet hay 
should be given, or the calf may be tethered ina 
small lot, where there is good grass. 





It pays well to give calves good care. Caives are 
the seed of the dairy, and all improvement in the 
stock must come through them. The more docile 
and affectionate a calf can be made, the more quiet 
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and useful the cow will be. Hand-feeding and 
tethering on the grass are excellent means of disci- 
pline for a calf. A little switch now and then will 
be found useful to repress the exuberance of play- 
fulness in a calf, and teach it to realize its responsi- 
bilities and its duties. It should be taught to lead 
at this time, so that before it is six months old, it 
can be handled as easily as an old cow, and it should 
then be tied up in its stall nightly, as the cows are. 





When milk is sold, and it is desired to rear a calf, 
a substitute may be found for the milk. English 
farmers use what is known as “‘ calf meal,” and vari- 
ous other preparations, made. on the basis of sup- 
plying in liquid form the required nutritive ele- 
ments, as nearly as may be, in the same form as they 
exist in milk. Pea meal forms the chief ingredi- 
ent in these foods, and it contains a substance which 
has precisely the same elements as the caseine of 
milk has. This substance is also called legumin, and 
exists in peas and beans, and other ieguminous 
seeds. It may be coagulated, and made into a sort 
of cheese, which has very much the same composi- 
tion as ordinary cheese. Either pea or bean meal, 
then, may be used as the basis of a substitute for 
milk. Linseed oil-cake meal will furnish the fat 
required in an acceptable 
form, and coarse wheat mid- 
dlings, or bran and oat-meal, 
will supply the phosphates. 
These substances may be 
mixed as follows: Ten 
pounds of finely ground peas 
or beans; six pounds of 
linseed oil-cake meal; ten 
pounds of fine bran ; and six 
pounds of oat-meal. These 
are better mixed by grinding 
the grains and meal together, 
than can he done by hand, but : 
a sufficient mixture can be made without this. One 
pound of the mixed meal is stirred slowly into hot 
water, so that there are no‘lumps, and it is then 
boiled slowly for three hours, adding for the pound 
of meal enough water to make four quarts of gruel. 
A teaspoonful of salt is added, and one tablespoon- 
ful of sugar. Every nutritive element to be found 
in milk, is contained in this preparation, and the 
thorough cooking makes it digestible. As yood a 
calf as can be brought’'up on milk, may be reared on 
this food. It is best, at first, to add this gruel to 
the milk, gradually, during a week, beginning with 
one-fourth, and ending with the gruel alone. The 
calf will not then object to the change of food. 





Diarrheea is the most exhausting of all diseases of 
a calf. Not only is the food not digested; but the 
poor young thing suffers the severest pain in the 
spasms which accompany the disorder. It is caused 
by indigestion, almost always produced by over- 
feeding. This frequent blunder of overfeeding is 
the bane of young animals, which, instead of being 
benefited by the excess of food, are greatly injured 
by it. Sour milk is also a cause of the disorder, 
but not so much, when it is not given in excess. 
Naturally a calf takes its milk slowly, and the food 
is coagulated in the stomach in fragments, as it is 
swallowed in small mouthfuls. When a calf is fed 
by hand, and swallows four or five quarts of milk 
very hurriedly, the food curdles in one mass, which 
can only be attacked by the gastric fluid on the out- 
side, and is dissolved very slowly. The solid lump 
ferments, gives forth acid, as well as pungent gas- 
eous products, and very soon produces the disease. 
Great care should be taken to feed a calf with 
warmed milk (not less than eighty degrees), and 
to feed slowly, giving it time to breathe, and rest 
between the swallows. The milk coagulates more 
quickly at eighty degrees than when cooler, and the 
small quantities swallowed are curdled very soon, 
so that the whole forms a porous, spongy mass in 
the stomach, and digestion can go on very quickly. 





If for any reason a calf is suffering from diarrhea, 
the best cure is, a light dose of castor oil, or twice 
as much pure olive oil. An injection of one pint of 
warm water (one hundred degrees), with a table- 
spoonful of olive oil, and a teaspoonful of laud- 











anum, shaken up to form an emulsion, will relieve 
the spasms and soothe the sufferings of the calf. 
All food should be withheld, excepting one quart 
of new, warm milk, given twice a day, continuing 
this until the bowels are in good order again. 





Every dairy shouid be furnished with an injection 
syringe, a milking tube, and a trochar and canula, 
Either of these may save an animal in case of an 
emergency, which may happen at any time. A syr- 
inge, with which an injection can be given, may 
save a valuable calf from an early death by diar- 
rheea or dyseatery. A milking tube, to be used in 
case of a sore teat, cow pox, or garget, may save the 
udder of a cow, and, of course, save the cow; for 
the udder is all there is of the cow for dairy pur- 
poses, And a trochar and canula will relieve a 
case of bloat or hoven, which is always likely to 
happen when cows are feeding upon green clover 
or corn fodder. To be prepared for emergencies 
like these is one of the first duties of the dairyman. 


+¢ 
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- Hay Gatherer. 


— = 
I send with this a drawing, father made for me, 
of our hay gatherer, with which we can stack or 








HAY GATHERER. 


rick in the field, fifteen or twenty tons per day. 
Having the hay cut and raked in windrows ready 
to be stacked, we then have one man to stack, two 
to pitch up, and one boy to run the gatherer. It is 
made by having two by four inch pieces of twelve 
feet long for teeth, held together by a piece of two 
by six inch stuff, sixteen feet long, with a bolt 
through each tooth ; two fence strips of inch stuff, 
six inches wide, keep them from spreading. Three 
or four upright two by four posts, four feet high, 
with cross fence strips, are set on the main beam. 
This fence holds the hay, and is braced at each end 
as shown in the drawing. There is on the bottom 
of each end runner a shoe one foot wide, two 
inches thick, and two or three feet long, togive the 
teeth a downward inclination. The teeth are 
tapered from the under side at each end, so as not 
to run into the ground. There is an iron ring at 
the bottom of each end post, on each of which is 
another ring to which a ropeis fastened. These 
ropes are sixteen feet long or more, and a whiffle- 
tree is attached to the end of each. This contriv- 
ance takes up the hay to the stack and picks up 
any dropped hay going back. It is the greatest 
labor-saving machine I know of, and may be new to 
many of your readers. It is very useful in our 
western country. ELuiis CHENEY THAYER. 
Wabaunsee Co., Kansas. 


_* 
——o 





WaterRING Horses.—Horses working in the field, 
require watering more than three times a day. 
When a horse plunges its head deep into the 
trough to drink, it is injuriously thirsty, and has 
been suffering. While the owner visits the water 
jug kept in the shade, about once every hour, he 
scarcely ever thinks of his team, laboring in the 
dust, and suffering from thirst. It is a good plan 
to carry a supply of water to the field for the 
horses on a light drag which is as easily taken, as 
to drive the horses or lead them to the field in har- 
ness alone, and it would bea grateful change to 
carry a bunch of fodder along, to give them a 
mouthful when they rest at times. Regularity in 
watering horses is a point which ought to be care- 
fully observed, because they will worry, when 
thirsty, until relieved. Soft water for drinking 
purposes is very much preferable to hard water. 
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A Convenient Pig-Pen. 
—~<_ 
¥F. H. Hannah, Du Page Co., Ill., writes us: 1 
send you a plan for a village pig-pen, which J built 
two years agoand like very much. It stands on 
eight cedar posts, set three feet in the ground. The 
yard is fourteen feet by twenty feet, being four 
feet wider than the building, and four feet longer, 
extending under the whole, with an incline running 





A CONVENIENT PIG-PEN. 


up on the outside of the building to the feeding 
floor, where there is a door two by three feet. 
The building is ten by sixteen feet,and ten feet 
high; first story six and one-half feet, with two-inch 
tongued and grooyed tight floor; second story, 
three feet under the eaves, with a door for putting 
in bedding. There is a feed trough extending 
partly across the front of the feeding floor; it 
has a swing partition over the front edge, witha 
fastener so arranged that when you put your knee 
against it,and push it back, a pin drops over the 
inner edge of the trough, and holds it in that posi- 
tion until the feed is in the trough, so that a pig 
can not get his nose into the pail while anyone is 
putting feedin the trough. The post on one side 
andend of the building forms that part of the yard; 
the other side and end has longer posts, to prevent 
the pigs from getting out. The front door hangs 
on over head rollers, and is pushed past the win- 
dow when open, on the inside. There is a partition 
three feet high between the sleeping and feeding 
floors. The advantages of this pen are, economy 
in ground room, cool, comfortable yard, which the 
pigs enjoy very much in warm weather, and clean- 
liness and neatness in the building, and no place 
about it to harbor rats. The cost can be much or 
little, depending on the size, style of finish, etc. 


. Mine cost about thirty dollars, being sheeted up 


with pine boards, and covered roof and sides with 
tarred felt paper, shingled with good shingles, and 
sided with clear white pine siding, and painted. 
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Ditches under a Highway. 
—~<>—_— 

We are glad to see that draining tiles are coming 
into use more and more every year for carrying 
water under the highways. Perhaps the manufac- 
turers should receive credit for inducing the high- 
way commissioners to adopt the improvement; for 
improvement it certainly is, or might be. We have 
seen culverts built of stone across a highway, a 
yard wide and a yard high, to carry off a stream of 
water that would have all gone through a four-inch 
pipe. We have seen a sluice-way, made of two 
inch plank, afoot square, laid almost on the surface 
of the road, and dirt and gravel drawn to cover it 
up, leaving a ridge like a new-made grave a foot 
high, clear across the road. 

This is probably an extreme case, but the same 
error of judgment shows itself in laying down tiles 
under the road. In not one case in ten, are the 
tiles laid deep enough. If the good man above the 
sluice-way should feel like deepening his ditch 
along the side of the road with a plow, or hoe, not 
to say with a spade, this shallow underdrain across 
the road is an effectual estoppel on all his efforts at 
drainage. On the other hand, if the tiles acrcss the 
road were laid a foot deeper than the present ditches, 
possibly the owners of the land, or the intelligent 
path master—if one could imagine such an official 
—might oecasionally scrape a little of the dirt out 
of the ditches with a hoe, and thus in process of 
years lower the water to the level of the drain. 





There are path masters who take the American 
Agriculturist, and to them we appeal. We know the 
plan will work, for we have tried it. We were path 
master ourself, for one year—and only one. One 
was a dose, for both us and the district. But during 
this one year of official life, we constructed one tile 
drain across the road, ard we put it down two feet 
deeper than the old stone drain, which we still left 
as before, about half a rod to the south of it. All 
the wise men said the new tile drain would stop 
up, and so we did the work at our own expense and 
left the old sluice-way to carry off all the water it 
could get—but it has never had any. The deeper 
drain monopolizes all the water. 

Please try the plan. We do not care how deep 
you go, only that we do not want you to makea 
hole deep enough to drown any of the children in on 
their way home from school. Of course, you must 
have a hole, and this hole will be filled with water 
to the level of the old ditch. This hole may need 
cleaning out occasionally, but the water will go 
through the tiles just as well as if the tiles were 
laid so that the bottom of the pipes were on a level 
with the surface of the ditch, and the deeper ditch 
is no more liable to stop up. Who will try it? 
And then, if that is your last official act, and the 
next path master should be induced to deepen the 
ditches, so as to carry off the water from the hole 
at the lower end of the drain, the improvement to 
the road and to the land adjoining will be so great 
that you will have done one good deed to place to 
your credit. 





A Granary Hoe. 
—<—>— 
The engraving shows a simple and easily made 
tool for removing the grain from before a fanning 
mill, Replace the head of an old wooden rake 


A GRANARY HOE, 


with a thin board of the same length as the rake 
head. The grain is pulled away by using the im- 
plement in the same manner as an ordinary hoe. 


+e 
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Famous Families of Cattle. 
a 

Systematic breeding involves the study and pres- 
ervation of family traits. It was a long time be- 
fore American breeders of Jersey cattle understood 
this. Breeders visiting the Island of Jersey used 
to be told: ‘It is all one breed. All the cattle 
here are pure.”’? And so for years they bred them 
simply regarding purity of blood as the essential 
thing. At last the Jersey Herdbook was established, 
avd the Herd Register, and then people talked 
as if it was all-sufficient if an animal were only 
registered. Breeders soon found out, that there 
were as many scrubs among registered as among 
unregistered Jerseys. Certain breeders made their 
boasts of the performance of certain cows and of 
their daughters, but this was very indefinite, and 
in a degree unreliable, and the effect was seen in 
the actual suppression of the statements of re- 
markable yields of milk and butter lest they should 
not be believed. Many years ago, Col. R. M. Hoe, 
of printing-press fame, imported a bull Saturn 
and cow Rhea. These produced two famous 
animals, a bull Jupiter, and a cow Alphea. The 
cow proved a great milker and a very rich but- 
termaker. The summer she was five years cld, 
she gave, when fresh, on grass only, twenty-five 
quarts of milk, and at this time and at subsequent 
times, when the milk was carefully tested for 
butter, eighteen quarts made never less than three 
pounds of butter. For some reason or other, the old 
cow is credited in the catalogues with only twenty- 
four pounds, eight ounces. The facts in regard to 
this remarkable cow were only known in a very gen- 
eral way until long after. The entire herd was sub- 
sequently disposed of at auction, when a number 





of her daughters were sold, and prices were paid for 
them which at that time astonished everybody. 
After a few years, butter tests, conducted at Dar. 
lington, drew the attention of Jersey breeders 
strongly to this family of cows—especially Eurotas’s 
great yield of seven hundred and seventy-eight 
pounds, one ounce of butter, and a calf, all within 
less than a year, which has not yet been sur- 
passed. Breeders may almost be said then to have 
begun to value blood in their animals, on account 
of its relation to famous producers. They began 
to look up other members of the Alphea family, 
and the prices at which they were held rose, though 
there had been few or no tests, except those made 
at Darlington. This was in fact the starting of the 
‘* Alphea boom,” as it was called, and was the be- 
ginning of the Jersey boom, as other families 
came forward, one after another, claiming and de- 
monstrating their claims to extraordinary merit. 
Let us look into the records of cows of this family. 

Alphea’s blood descends chiefly through her son 
Mercury, and his daughters and her daughter 
Europa. These were full brother and sister, and 
their sire and dam, Jupiter and Alphea, were also 
full brother and sister. Thus in Mercury and 
Europa we find only the blood of the two imported 
animals already mentioned, Saturn and Rhea. This 
blood is still maintained in its purity, the exact 
blood of Alphea. 

Mercury is the sire of the following list of eleven 
cows, which have yielded more than fourteen 
pounds of butter in seven days, and of severa] 
others, which have already approached fourteen 
pounds, and are likely to exceed it when mature. 


Pheedra, 2,561..19 Ibs, 13 oz.| Marvel, 13,734..15 Ibs. 1 oz. 
Lerna, 3,634....15 lbs. 12 oz.) Smoky, 13,733..14 Ibs. 9 oz. 
Nymphva, 5,141.15 lbs. 80z.| Renown,13,729. 14 1bs. 44 oz. 
Zalma, 8,778...15 lbs. 50z.| Alpheta, 16,531.14 ]bs. 2¢ oz. 
Purest, 13,730..15 lbs. 4 0z.} Richness, 16,336.14 Ibs. 3 oz. 
Tola, 4,627.... .15 Ibs. 24 0z.| 

Europa is the dam of Leda, a pure Alphea cow, 
and of Eurotas (twenty-two pounds and seven 
ounces in seven days), and of Torfrida (seventeen 
pounds and six and one-half ounces)—the last two 
by an English-bred bull, Rioter 2d, brought to 
this country, and entered contrary to fact, in the 
American Jersey Cattle Club’s Herd Register, as 
** from Island of Jersey via Liverpool.’’ This fresh 
blood proved to nick admirably with that of 
Alphea, forming the ‘‘Rioter- Alphea”’ family. 
Eurotas developed into a most extraordinary 
feeder and butter yielder. From her a line of 
bulls has sprung, chief among which is the Duke 
of Darlington, whose daughters are proving that 
the characteristics of their granddam Eurotas and 
great-great-granddam Alphea, are in good measure 





maintained. Among them are: ) 

SI LIND Fis és eccuseneenas 21 lbs. 114 oz. in 7 days. 
TS ND ert ae ae ee Pee 
Lady Golddust 2d, 18,361........ mo ae ot, 


Leda, a daughter of Europa, bred to Rioter 2d, 
tbe sire of Eurotas and Torfrida, prcduced Black 
Prince of Hanover, and from him and his sons have 
sprung other lines of promising females, most of 
whom are too young to have records of butter pro- 
duction. However, Lanice, 13,656, and Blossom of 
Hanover, 13,655, both daughters of his, have each a 
record of-seventeen pounds and eight ounces of 
butter in seven days. 

There are other lines, notably those springing 
from Mercury, now sixteen years old and still use- 
ful, and Europa, now eighteen years old and prob- 
ably still breeding, which promise great things if 
well handled. One of the most promising bulls is 
Young Mercury, 7,485, a son of Mercury, by his 
daughter Phedra, of a pure Alphea pedigree, hence 
containing only the blood of Saturn and Rhea, the 
originally imported animals. 

We present on the next page admirably executed 
portraits of several of these famous animals, show- 
ing the family characteristics. Mercury in the 
centre, with Alphea and Purest, show the pure 
blood. Eurotas exhibits the family traits, with the 
Rioter outcross, and Bomba, her granddaughter, 
is still another, known as the Darlington outcross. 
As a family, the Alpheas exhibit great constitution 
and feeding capacity, great prepotency, and, of 





course, immense capability of turning food into 
| butter of fine color and most excellent quality. 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm. 


New Series.—No. 18. 
JOSEPH HARRIS. 
—>__ 

One of my German neighbors says, if any of his 
onions have thick necks, he takes his knife and 
pushes it through the neck close to the onion, and 
slits the neck open clean through ; “and then,’’ he 
says, ‘‘I get the very best of onions from these 
seallions.”” The same man has been raising man- 
gels for some years. This spring he told me, he 
should sow twice as much land as formerly. For 
milch cows and hogs he finds them very profitable. 
I feel confident he is right. It was supposed that 
ensilage would take the place of roots. And yetI 
believe there are more roots grown in the United 
States now than at any former period. The Jersey 
and Holstein breeders all feel the need of some 
green food in winter and early spring—and in this 
section, spring means from March until the middle 
of May or the first of June. A hundred bushels of 
mangels are worth more in May than at any other 
time. A friend told me, that he once visited Jonas 
Webb, the celebrated Southdown sheep-herder, 
and found, though it was in August and the sheep 
were running in good clover pasture, he was feed- 
ing all the mangels the sheep and lambs would eat. 
—‘“* Yes,”’ said the Doctor, ‘‘I have often thought 
this high feeding was one secret of his great suc- 
cess asaherder. But it must be remembered, that 
the English climate in August is very different from 
ours. Here our pastures are very often burnt up, 
while the probabilities are, that the English grass 
was watery, and too green and succulent.’’—‘‘ The 
English farmers have a saying: ‘ Sheep like roast 
meat better than boiled.’ The English sheep 
farmer, like the English wheat grower, wants a dry 
summer. Here, we think, we need more rain. 
Possibly we are mistaken in that—but at any rate, 
there is little danger of our sheep suffering from 
too green, succulent grass at any time from July 
to September.”’ 


This remark was made on Saturday afternoon, 
May 16. The Deacon and the Doctor had come into 
the field while we were setting out mangels for seed. 
**Two days ago the weather was so wet that we 
could do nothing on the land. The Deacon drew out 
manure for corn, and yesterday started the teams 
at plowing on sod. To-day the sun is high and the 
atmosphere dry, and many farmers are sowing oats. 
To-morrow, at church, some of the farmers will 
say a shower would be acceptable! We have cer- 
tainly a wonderful climate, and it taxes all our in- 
genuity, skiJ], and experience to work our Jand to 
the best advantage. It is useless to complain of 
the weather. We must make the best of it. One 
thing is certain: the American farmer must be 
wide awake. He must go ahead. Three days ago, 
we had English March weather. To-day, we have 
English June or July weather. The thermometer 
marks ninety degrees in the shade,and it is. Our 
oats are not sown—many of them—and yet right in 
front of where we are standing is a crop of onions, 
planted last fall for seeds. They are ten inches 
high, and have a dark-green, luxuriant appearance, 
and seem to be laughing and dancing in the bright 
sunshine. They have made and are now making 
a wonderful growth.’’— ‘That is so,” said the 
Deacon; “but what may that prove?’ — “It 
proves,” said I, ‘‘ that things will grow, if you can 
get them in the ground in good condition. Rye is 
twenty inches high. We have had all the asparagus 
we want, thanks to nitrate of soda, for two weeks. 
Early Kent peas are two or three inches high—and 
oats are not sown, few potatoes are planted, and 
nocorn. You ask me what these things prove ? 
They prove, what I have long known, but what I 
am apt to forget, that spring plowing in this 
climate should be done in the fall! There may be 
exceptions, but as a rule I am satisfied that spring 
plowing on my land isa necessary evil—made neces- 
sary for want of good, deep plowing and thorough 
preparation the autumn previous.” — ‘‘If the 
weather continues favorable,” said the Deacon, “I 
expect to sow my oats on Monday, and shall hope 
fora good crop notwithstanding the late spring.” — 
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“Is the spring so very late, after all, Deacon?” 
said the Doctor ; “is it not the farmers who are Jate, 
and could they not get their crops in earlier, if the 
land was made ready in the autumn? That is the 
point, and it is well worth thinking about.”—“A 
good deal,” said I, ‘‘ doubtless depends on the land. 
On light, dry, sandy soil, there may be little ad- 
vantage in fall plowing—though I am not quite 
certain that even on such soil it would not be better 
to plow in the autumn and merely harrow, or gang- 
plow, or cultivate the surface, in the spring. Any- 
thing that will facilitate work in the spring is an 
advantage. From September to Nevember, inclu- 
sive, we have three months of superb weather, and 
the farmer who does not keep his teams busy, makes 
a mistake.’’+— “Perhaps so,’? said the Deacon,” 


| ‘but I have heard you say that it was not a good 


plan to break up sod in the fall. And I would like 
to know what land you would plow ?’’—“ Well, 
Deacon,”’ said I, ‘‘ look at that land right in front 
of you. It Was in oats last year. Part of it we 
plowed and Worked in the fall, and made all 
ready to plant. And, in fact, part of it was planted 
last fall to onions for seed. But we prepared more 


land than we needed. Now, that land, which was | 


prepared last fall, was easily made ready for sow- 
ing and planting this spring—at least two weeks 
earlier than the Jand adjoining, which was not 
plowed. The surface soil, exposed to our hot sun 
and drying winds, could be ‘ gang-plowed,’ three 
or four inches deep, and rolled and harrowed until 
it was as mellow asa garden. But the land where 
we were obliged to plow, turned up cold, and wet, 
and sticky, and it is an awful job to get it really 
fine and mellow for planting. And this is not all. 
It is not only far more work, but we had to wait and 
wait, until the land underneath was dry enough to 
plow. If the land had all been fall-plowed, we 
could have got the crops in at least two weeks 
earlier — and that, in our short seasons, is a tre- 
mendous advantage. Rye is ready to shoot out 
in ear when oats are but just sown. It is clear to 
my mind, that there is a chance for reform in the 
management of our spring crops.”’—‘“‘ Indian corn,”’ 
said the Doctor, ‘‘is the grand American ceréal. It 
can be planted later than oats, and it keeps on 
growing for weeks, after spring wheat, and barley, 
and oats, are ripe. This is one reason why we can 
get on the same land so much more produce per 
acre. Possibly we shal! in time, get a variety of 
outs that will keep on growing later in the season, 
without mildewing. But for the present, our only 
chance of getting a good crop of oats, is to prepare 
the land in the fall, and sow as soon as the frost is 
out of the surface soil. And the same is true of 
peas. We cannot expecta large crop unless we 
sow early.”’ 





F. N. Godfrey, of Cattaraugus Co., N. Y., writes: 
“You speak of growing Long Orange carrots 
twenty inches long. I grew them last year, and 
had roots twenty-four inches long. I havé fed out 
over sixteen hundred bushels of roots the past 
winter, and do not see why farmers do not grow 
more roots for their stock.”—‘‘ That is so,’’ said 
the Doctor, ‘‘more roots and more corn fodder is 
the solution of your difficulties in preparing land 
for crops early in the spring. Roots, corn, and 
cabbages make a large portion of their growth late 
in summer and autumn, when nitrification is 
active. It is not complimentary to our boasted 
enterprise, that we should import millions of cab- 
bages from Germany every few years.”—‘“‘ Don’t 
talk cabbages any more to me,” said the Deacon. 
“T could hardly give them away last fall—and then 
the green worm is a great nuisance.””—‘‘TI have 
great hopes,” said the Doctor, ‘‘ that the plan sug- 
gested by our friend at Painted Post, of killing 
the worms with ice water, will prove a practical 
success. If so, it will not be difficult to put a tank 
on wheels, and water several acres a day witha 
force-pump, or in some other convenient way.’’— 
“Great quantities of cabbages,”’ I said, ‘‘ are grown 
in Cattaraugus county and sent into the oil regions. 
One farmer in that county set out some two hundred 
and forty thousand cabbave plants last year, and 
others plant largely ; and besides this, several car- 











Joads of cabbages and other truck are sent daily 
during the season from Rochester into that sec- 
tion.”—‘‘ Yes,” said the Doctor, ‘instead of giy- 
ing up the crop, because last year it did not pay, 
the Deacon had better stick to it. His low, rich, 
mucky land, if drained, is just the place to raise 
good cabbages. Andif planted in rows three feet 
apart each way, it is little work to set out ten acres 
of cabbages. As they can be cultivated each way, 
the labor of keeping the crop clear, is no greater 
than for corn and potatoes. The outside leaves of 
the cabbages, which are left to be fed out to cows 
and hogs on the farm, are worth all that the crop 
costs. What you sell is clear profit.”— A com- 
mon difficulty,” said I, “‘in setting out cabbages 
during the dry, hot weather in July, is to get the 
land sufficiently loose, moist, and mellow. When 
pressed for time, it is not necessary to have all 
the land in the best possible condition. I have 
frequently found it desirable to confine the work 
of preparation to the row where cabbages are to be 
set out. Of course, the whole land should be 
plowed and harrowed, and if lumpy, rolled and 
harrowed again, until it is in fair condition. Mark 
out the rows, three feet apart, and run a narrow 
cultivator aiong the row where the plants are to be 
set.”"—‘* What do you mean by a narrow cultiva- 
tor ?’”’ asked the Doctor.—‘‘I mean a common one- 
horse cultivator, from which you remove all but 
three teeth, and set the cultivator so narrow, or 
close, that the teeth will not cut a strip more than 
eight or ten inches wide. Put the cultivator down 
deep, and if necessary, go two or three times ina 
row. If the land is dry, you cannot work it too 
much. The cost of running the cultivator is 
nothing compared to the advantages. Any one 
who has tried to set out plants in a dry, hard, 
lumpy soil, will be willing to try any plan that 
seems likely to lessen the labor of making the 
holes, and keeping the dry Jumps from running 
into the hole before you can get in the plant. 
We adopt the same method in setting out celery 
plants.”’—‘‘But is not a plow better than a culti- 
vator?”— No; not for this purpose. A plow 
leaves the ground hard underneath. Our object is, 
to make the soil loose, mellow, and moist. You 
can run a plow along the mark in the row when 
the celery is to be planted ; but it will be found ex- 
ceedingly beneficial to run a cultivator along the 
furrow, and burst up the hard soil below, and mix 
it thoroughly with more or less of the soil thrown 
out by the plow. I do not know that I make my- 
self understood. The average farm man has very 
crude ideas in regard to the necessity and advantage 
of working the soil thoroughly in a dry season. 
The American Agriculturist has, again and again, 
pointed out the advantage of “firming ’’ the soil— 
of pressing the dry earth firm around small seeds 
and around the roots of transplanted plants. This 
is very important. I am inclined to think, how- 
ever, that the true plan of attaining the object, para- 
doxical as it may at first sight appear, is to make 
the soil as loose, and fine, and mellow as possible. 
Fine, loose soil is in fact more compact than hard, 
lumpy soil. A fine-toothed harrow will make a soil 
firmer than a roller.’’—‘‘ That is so,’? said the 
Doctor. ‘I think one of the most useful imple- 
ments you have on the farm, is what your men call 
the ‘rolling harrow.’ I do not know what the 
proper name is. It consists of four wooden rollers, 
about six inches in diameter, fastened in a wooden 
frame, and on these rollers are thin circular blades 
of iron or steel, projecting two or three inches from 
the wood. The blades are two inches apart, and 
are so arranged upon the successive rollers, that 
the ground is cut in lines half an inch apart. 
After it has passed over the ground once or twice, 
you would think it had been smoothed off by a fine- 
toothed steel rake in the hands of a skillful gar- 
dener.”’— ‘*The Doctor does not exaggerate its 
merits. And I have just been trying it, cautiously, 
in a new role. I drill in my turnips, onions, carrots, 
parsnips, cabbages, and celery on the flat, in rows 
wide enough apart to admit the use of a horse hoe 
between them. By the use of this roller harrow 
before sowing, the ground is made very smooth, 
fine, and firm, on the surface—so firm that afew 
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scattered, small, seedling weeds can -hardly push 
through the hard crust. Perhaps you may doubt 
this, but it is a fact. The seeds sown thickly in the 
row, lave, combined, strength enough to push 
through. But when we run the horse hoe through, 
the first time, this hard crust breaks up in thin 
flakes, and unless we use a tooth that pulls the soil 
away from the rows, there is danger of smothering 
some of the small plants. To cbviate the difficulty, 
we usually hoe by hand a narrow strip on eaeh side 
of the row, as soon as the plants appear, and after- 
wards use the horse hoe or cultivator. What I am 
now doing, is this. As soon as the rows can be dis- 
tinguished, so that a horse can be driven between 
them, we run this roller harrow over the land, tak- 
ing three rows at a time. I wasa little nervous 
about it, and durst venture on only six rows on the 
first trial. But my fears were groundless. Pos- 
sibly a few plants may have been killed, but there 
are plenty left, and it certainly breaks the crust and 
leaves the surface in fine condition. In fact, it 
looks exactly as though we had been over it with a 
steel rake.”,—" You know,” said the Doctor, ‘‘ that 
gardeners often go over the land with a steel rake 
to kill small weeds among onions, ete., and I sup- 
pose your idea is to do the same thing in a quicker 
way.”—‘' That is precisely what Iam aiming at. I 
never had courage enough to use a steel rake in 
this way with sufficient energy to do much good. 
But this revolving rake accomplishes the object 
without pulling up or smothering the growing crop. 
I will not say that it kills many of the weeds, but at 
any rate it breaks the crust and mellows the sur- 
face soil. I believe if our agricultural implement 
manufacturers would look into this subject, they 


could give us a tool that would be of great use, not, 


only to the gardener, but to the farmer. We ought 
to have some kind of a roller harrow, of a form that 
could be attached to our horse hoes or cultivators 
that we use between the rows of corn, potatoes, 
beans, mangels, turnips, etc. Our cultivators are 
too coarse, and leave the soil that is at all clayey, too 
rough and cloddy. A roller harrow, fastened be- 
hind the cultivator, would slice up the lumps and 
leave the soil fine and mellow, and less exposed to 
our hot sun and dry atmosphere. It would conserve 
the moisture in the soil underneath. In other words, 
this fine powdered soil on the surface between the 
rows of the crop would make the best of mulches.”’ 





Building up a Hay-Stack. 
ne 


The great point to be secured in stacking hay is, 
to keep the center the highest. If thisis done, 
water can not penetrate into the stack, but will find 
its way to the outside under the most unfavorable 
circumstances. If on the other hand, the center is 
hollow, the water must drain into the center, and 
so ruin the stack. An excellent way to build a 
stack is to set a tall sapling firmly in the ground, 
with a foundation of rails around it; then begin at 
the center, and place the hay about the pole, 
gradually spreading, until the edge of the base is 
reached. Continue building up the stack, the 
highest in the center around the pole, the builder 
standing in the center so as to tread the hay firmly 
there. As the stack settles, the outside sinks more 
than the center, and helps to make the stack better. 
The top of the stack is finished by fastening a cov- 
ering of hay to the pole, with hay bands wound 
firmly around it. A stack so made will not leuk, 
and even clover hay may be safely stacked in this 
manner, because the water must make its way to 
the outside by the force of gravity, and escape 
there by dropping to the ground clear of the stack. 
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FEEDING CoB-MEAL.—Professor Sheldon, of the 
Mo. Agr’! College, has added to our stock of knowl- 
edge in regard to the feeding of meal made from 
ground corn ears, Itis true that corn cobs contain 


some nutritive matter, if the meal can be digested. 
It is also true that matter otherwise indigestible, 
may often be made digestible by the right kind of 
preparation. Fine grinding, and mixing it with the 
more nutritious meal of the grain, may make the 
cob-meal useful, and those who feed meal of the 
entire ear, should have it ground as fine as possible. 
































Bee Notes for July. 


L, C. ROOT, MOHAWK, N. ¥. 
ee 
One of the most important questions for the pres- 
ent month, is how to properly care for surplus 
honey. Both box and extracted honey should be 
kept in a cool, dry, well-ventilated room. In pack- 
ing away box honey in such a room, care should be 
taken to sort out all boxes that contain any cells 
with pollen stored in them, as itis in such combs 
that the moth larve will work and injure them. 
Extracted honey should be kept iu oper vessels. 
Many advocate using a room 60 located that it may 
be kept very warm for curing honey. If the room 
is dry, and so arranged as to admit of a free cir- 
culation of air, I much prefer it should be cool. 
I find that both box and extracted honey cure 
equally well, and retain their flavor much better. 


Removine Surptus Honey.—If it is desired to 
have box honey of the whitest and most attractive 
appearance, it should be removed from the hive 
as soon as all the cells are capped over. Those who 
produce honey for their own use only, and care less 
for the looks and more to avoid the extra trouble 
required, will find that if the honey is kept on the 
hives until later in the season, it will be well cured, 
and they will also learn that while it will not be so 
white, it will receive an extra coating of wax over 
the cappings, which will render it less liable to be 
affected by moisture when kept for use later in the 
season. Besides, it is a fact, that unless it is kept 
under most unfavorable circumstances, such honey 
will retain its flavor much better when held for some 
time, than that which is removed from the hive as 
soon as capped over, 


QueEsTIon.—I am asked to give my opinion as to 
whether the sting of a honey bee can be the direct 
cause of a person’s death. There is good proof 
that under certain conditions of the human system 
asingle sting may cause death. While this is un- 
doubtedly true, it is also beyond question that vast 
numbers of people may be stung an indefinite num- 
ber of times without receiving serious injury. 
While I advocate using every precaution to avoid 
unnecessary stings, [am convinced there is much 
needless suffering through fear, and the ill effect of 
the sting is often thereby much increased. 
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INTRODUCING QUEENS,—In introducing a queen, 
a weak or small colony is preferable to a large one. 
Have no accompanying bees in the cage—the 
queen should be alone. Young bees will accept a 
queen more readily than will old ones. No mail- 
ing cage that transmits queens safely is suitable for 
an introducing cage: in fact, a cage in which bees 
have been shipped is certain to have an objection- 
able odor.. A new, clean cage made of fine wire 
cloth should be used. It should be not less than 
six inches long, and an inch and one-half across, 
so as to give the queen plenty of. freedom, and 
should be placed between combs of brood. If no 
honey presses against the side of the cage where 
the queen can feed herself, food should be placed 
in the cage.’ Noon is the best time of the day in 
which to release the queen. When’ bees are stor- 
ing honey rapidly they will accept a queen more 
readily. A young queen is more readily accepted 
than an old one. Black bees accept a strange 
queen the most readily of any variety of bees. 
When the bees are walking about unconcernedly 
upon the cage, caressing the queen with their an- 
tenne, and offering her food, it is usually safe to 
release her ; if they are clinging to the cage like so 
many burs, wait until they sre better natured. 





The Peach Borer and the Remedy. 


WM. CLIFT, * 
—>— 


The peach borer (4eria exitiosa), is among the 
worst enemies of the peach tree, and has much 
more to do with the decline of peach culture than 
is generally supposed. In some localities it is 
found to be impossible to raise peaches at all. The 
most of the trees are destroyed the first year after 
planting, and the balance die the second year. 
Unusually the planter is not acquainted with the 
habits of the insect; does nothing to check its 
ravages, and concludes that it is useless to plant 
peach trees. A knowledge of the habits of the 
insect will afford hints as to the methods of preven- 
tion. We are told that ‘‘ the eggs from which these 
borers are hatched, are deposited in the course of 
the summer upon the trunk of the tree near the 
root; the borers penetrate the bark, and devour 
the inner bark and sap-wood. The seat of their 
operations is known by the castings and gum, 
which issue from the holes in the tree. When 
these borers are nearly one year old, they make 
their cocoons, under the bark either of the trunk 
or of the root, or in the earth and gum contiguous 
to the base of the tree. Soon after they are trans- 
formed to chrysalids, and finally come forth in the 
winged state, and lay the eggs of another genera- 
tion of borers. The last transformation takes 
place from June to October, most frequently, how- 
ever, during the month of July, in the State of 
Massachusetts. Here, although there are several 
broods produced by a succession of hatches, there 
is but one rotation of metamorphoses consummated 
within a year. Hence, borers of all sizes will be 
found in the trees at all seasons of the year, al- 
though it seems to be necessary that all cf them, 
whether more or less advanced, should pass through 
one winter before they appear in the winged state, 
Under its last form, the insect is a slender, dark- 
blue, four-winged moth, having a slight resem- 
blance to a wasp, or ichneumon fly, to which it is 
sometimes likened.” 

Many have seen the insect, doubtless, without 
knowing its name or character, Thetime to check 
its depredations, however, is not in the winged 
state, but at the time and the place when and 
where the eggs are deposited. The favorite place 
of deposit is just at the base of the trunk, where 
the wounds made will have the protection of the 
earth. The deposit of eggs is indicated by the 
flow of gum, and this may be found around the 
root of almost any neglected peach tree, at any 
season when the ground is not frozen. This is the 
point where remedies must be applied to be effec- 
tual. The oozing of the gum on the limbs is 
generally slight, and is under easy observation, 
and can quickly be remedied with a sharp-pointed 
knife. To get down and dig away the earth, and 
rout the enemy with knife and wire, tests the back- 
bone, as well as the faith and patience of the fruit 
grower. After the worms are dug out, a popular 
remedy is the application of a plaster of wet clay 
to the wound, and a covering of the trunk with a 
strip of sheathing paper, eight or ten inches wide, 
extending an inch or two below the surface of the 
soil, tied in place, and further secured by a coat- 
ing of plaster. This, no doubt, would be effectual, 
but it involves a little expense, and a good deal of 
labor. I tried an experiment last spring, and an 
examination just made shows very satisfactory re- 
sults, with much less labor. In the spring of 1882, 
I planted a dozen seedling peach trees of the 
“Spanish variety. I lost several of them the first 
season, but nine of them survived, and last spring 
were dug around at the surface of the ground, 
cleaned, and the smail basin made was filled with 
unleached wood ashes. When examined last 
October, they were nearly all free from gum, and 
but few worms were found, in places not covered 
with theashes. Eight budded peach trees from 
the nursery were planted last spring, and mulched 
with straw, but not protected by ashes; these 
were all badly eaten, and more or less worms 
were found and destroyed. The wounds and col- 
lar, of course, were covered with ashes. This 





remedy is easily applied, and seems to be effectual, 
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The Necessity of Clean Culture. 
lie 

Last season was exceedingly dry in the Southern 
States, and the cotton crop was deficient. In pass- 
ing through the cotton fields, one might see the 
plants only a few inches high, but yet bearing bolls. 
These, of course, were only partly developed, al- 
though some fine specimens could be gathered in 
places, which carried several well filled bolls, upon 
stalks which were not more than a foot high. But 
when the fields were examined, they were found 
to be clean and free from weeds. Where grass had 
overrun the rows, the stand was worthless, and the 
erop-not worth picking. It is always thus with 
every crop. It is not alone in the cotton fields that 
this can be seen. It is the same in the tobacco 
plantations, and the corn fields, and in the northern 
corn and potato fields as well. To have a full 
yield, the soil must be kept free from weeds. There 
is but one way to do this, and that is to begin 
early. Weeds are easily killed when they are first 
seen, and more easily still, before they are seen at 





A RAKE FOR WEEDING. 


all. A heavy rake is better than a hoe for this 
work, and will do more in ten minutes, than can be 
done with a hoe in an hour. An implement made 
as in the engraving, will do this work of weeding 
in an excellent manner. This is made of a heavy 
rake head, with a handfe attached as shown, and 
furnished with a number of teeth placed about an 
inch apart. The teeth may be made of forty-penny 
nails, or one-quarter inch round iron, the weight 
of which will bury them in the soil without any 
effort. It is much more easy to work with this 
implement, than with a lighter rake. The beds 
may be cleaned close to the plants, and it should be 
used as soon as the weeds begin to appear, and 
as often as they show themselves until the end 
of the season. Such work is profitable, because 
with clean culture one acre will produce as much 
as two will without it. This applies to every crop. 


. Ruta-Bagas, or Swedish Turnips. 
i 


We have sown ruta-bagas as late as the fourth of 
July and had a fair crop, though it is better for the 
main crop to sow earlier. However, for a crop to 
market for table use, the first week in July is early 
enough. Some farmers select a piece of low, rich, 
muddy soil, that is not dry enough for early crops. 
We have seen some fine crops of ruta-bagas and 
other varieties of turnips grown on such soils, Ruta- 
bagas should always be sown in drills rather than 
broadcast. Sometimes they are drilled in rows 
fifteen inches apart, and kept clean by hand-hoeing 
or the use of a hand cultivator. But for field cul- 
ture it is better to sow in drills two feet or two and 
a half feet apart, and cultivate with a horse hoe. 

The great enemy of the crop is the jumping 
turnip beetle that eats off the young plants before 
they get into the rough leaf. The remedy is thick 
sowing and the use of superphosphates, to push 
forward the plants. Dusting the plants with lime, 
while the dew is on early in the morning, is often 





recommended. Sometimes it seems to do good, 


aud sometimes it fails to save the plants. In our 
experience, thick seeding, say three or four pounds 
of seed per acre, is the surer remedy. We think 
another practical method is to work among the 
plants as much as possible. Cultivating between 
the rows disturbs the beetles, and they jump from 
plant to,plant and thus do not confine thgmselves 
to one until it is entirely destroyed. After the 
plants get into the rough leaf they are compara- 
tively safe, and the thinning out process should 
commence, This is done by striking the hoe boldly 
across the row, and cutting out all the plants except 
one—six to twelve inches spart, as deemed best. 





If the crop is intended for market, excessively 
large roots are not desired, and it is not necessary 
to thin the plants so wide apart. Ten inches isa 
good average distance for the main crop. Keep 
the crop clear by the use of the cuitivator between 
the rows. It is necessary to go over the piece 
twice with the hand hoes, once to single out the 
plants, and again in two weeks to kill weeds, and 
to remove any plants that may have escaped the 
first hoeing. After this nothing more is needed, 
unless it is to run the cultivator once more between 
the rows. There are few farm crops which pay 
better than ruta-bagas. They command a good 
price in market, but if they cannot be sold they 
can be fed to great advantage to horses and sheep. 


+4 
a ae 


_ Parasitic Disease in Lambs. 
ene 

Lambs are subject to a parasitic disease which is 
always fatal to them if neglected. It is known 
among shepherds by the suggestive names of “ pin- 
ing’? and ‘ paper-skin,’’ and by veterinarians as 
“anemia,” or want of blood, It is caused by a 
thread-worm, which exists in the lungs and air 
passages, and interferes so much with the breath- 
ing as to prevent the due aération of the blood, and 
the necessary supply of this vital fluid. The con- 
sequence is, that the red globules of the blood are 
lacking ; the blood is pale, and the growth of the 
animal is arrested. The skin appears white and 
thin, like paper, and the young creatures are weak, 
and pine away gradually for want of adequate nu- 
trition, and finally die. A similar parasite produces 
the disease in calves, known as “‘husk,” or “‘hoose,” 
and another causes ‘‘gapes”’ in young chickens. 
It affects lambs that graze in pastures with old 
sheep; calves are troubled which are fed with the 
cow, or upon hay from fields where older animals 
are pastured; and young chicks which run upon 
ground fouled by the hens, are apt to get the gapes. 
To prevent it, this chief cause is to be avoided, 
while to cure it, the usual and effective remedy is 
to give small, repeated doses of turpentine. The 
following mixture is reeommended: To one ounce 
of molasses, or linseed oil, add one-fourth of an 
ounce of spir:ts of turpentine ; shake well together, 
and give one teaspoonful to each lamb, early in the 
morning. Fora calf, one tablespoonful should be 





° given, an hour before feeding in the morning; and 


one drop may be given to a small chicken. The 
remedy should be repeated for a week or ten days, 
as itis necessary that a sufficient quantity of the 
turpentine should be given to secure its escape 
through the lungs of the animal by exhalation. 





An Improved Wire Gate, 


peer 

H. H. Hastings sends us the following descrip- 
tion of an improved wire farm gate, in which the 
wires can be made tight at pleasure. Instead of at- 
taching the wires to both of the end standards of 
the gate, a sliding standard is put on near one end, 





IMPROVED WIRE GATE, 


to which the wires are fastened. This is secured 
to the main standard by two long screw bolts, leav- 
ing a space between the two of five or six inches. 
The wires are tightened by turning up the nuts. 





An EXCELLENT FopDER PLAnT.—The Massachu- 
setts Agricultural Experiment Station has made an 
analysis of the white lupin, which is a very common 
and highly valued fodder plant in Europe. The 
plant is found to contain rather more nutritive mat- 
ter than lucern (the so-called alfalfa), and is conse- 
quently more nutritious than red clover. It was 
tested when in blossom. It is an easy crop to grow, 
and succeeds upon light, dry, sandy soil. it is 











therefore exceedingly useful, not only as fodder, 
but as a green’manuring crop for plowing in, to im- 
prove the soi). The lupin is largely grown in Europe. 





——_— 


Tool-Sled and Marker. 


When one can, as the saying is, kill two birds with 
one stone, it is economy to doit. The attention of 
inventors is always turned towards devices which 
will make a tool serve more than one purpose, and 
the farmer should always be on the lookout for 
such contrivances, which save labor and storage 
space. A very convenient implement of this kind 
is the combined stone boat, tool sled, and marker, 
It is a sled, with a pair of runners three feet apart 
in the clear, which will serve to mark out the lines 
for planting corn, and with a second pair on the 
reverse side, twenty-seven inches apart, for mark- 
ing rows for roots. By having spare pieces which 
can be put on temporarily with bolts, marks can be 
made for beans or other crops of this kind with any 
desired spaces between the rows. The runners are 
made of two-by-six stuff, which gives hight enough 
to pass over rough ground, and the floor is made of 


x. 
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TOOL-SLED AND MARKER, 


two-inch plank. The runners on the top serve to 
keep the load in place. By removing the top-run- 
ners and reversing the sled, it will make a smooth- 
ing-plank for breaking clods on rough soil. When 
it is used for movipg manure, it is easily upset by 
turning the team off sharply to one side, which over- 
turns the load. Thus the contrivance may be made 
to serve several purposes, and it has made an excel- 
lent bench for scraping hogs upon, when it has 
been raised to a convenient hight. It has served 
a good purpose too, in drawing muck out from 
a swamp, and in collecting fruit in an orchard. 


Hints about Winter Pigs. 
a ee 

The farmer who is this year making his first ex- 
periment in raising winter pigs, would do well to 
bear in mind, that in his zeal to make his brood 
sow pens snug and cosy, he is every whit as likely 
to overrun the mark, as the reverse. His anxiety 
to have everything as warm and comfortable as 
possible, will be very apt to lead him to close all 
means of ventilation, to exclude even a proper 
amount of light, or to give the little strangers no 
chance whatever for exercise. Then he will prob- 
ably be astonished to find that his pigs, though 
seemingly healthy and thriving, suddenly begin to 
die off. It is not from being lain upon, evidently; 
it surely can not be from starvation; and cold is 
out of the question, There is no apparent cause 
to his mind for this startling mortality ; and yet the 
explanation is simple enough, viz., vitiated atmos- 
phere, and lack of exercise. Farm animals are 
not so widely different from human beings in their 
physical requirements, as many are inclined to 
think. ‘It’s only for the hogs,’ is an argument 
that appeals only to the unenlightened. Make 
your pevs as warmand tight as you please, but, 
for pork and profit’s sake, give them decent ven- 
tilation and plenty of light. Give your young pigs 
a chance to run about, and stretch themselves, too. 
If your pens are in a piggery, let there be a small 
opening into another and larger pen, where the 
pigs can scamper around, and pick up a little extra 
feed, thrown in from time to time ; or if they are in 
your barn, make an opening through which your 
pigs can get out to the barn floor, and root about 
among the grass seeds. In either case, it is a good 
plan to have small, hinged doors, opening outward 
(to the south, if possible), which you can open on 
sunny days, and Jet your pigs out fora run in the 
open. Keepthem in close continement, and failure 
is certain. You can no more expect to raise winter 
pigs successfully, in a small, stuffy pen, than you 
can hope to grow Jacqueminot roses in your 
cellar. L. C. M. 
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Water in Park Scenery—The Bronx Park. 
<—> 


Water so enhances the attractiveness of natural 
scenery, that landseape architects, in designing a 
park, provide for its introduction in some form, and 
often at avery heavy expense. Water as a feature 
in park scenery is employed in its quiet form, asin a 
placid lake, or tranquil, slow-flowing stream, but it 
adds still more variety to the scene if in motion, asin 
atorrent ora cascade. In the several tracts selected 
for new parks for New York City, water is gen- 
erally a conspicuous feature, cither upon the parks 
themselves, or in the views to be had from them. 
Among these well watered tracts, the most notable 
is the Bronx Park. Instead of a park with a river 





river here falls over the dam, in a broad cascade, 
which even now adds greatly to the beauty of the 
landscape. This waterfall can, by proper treat- 
ment—by the judicious introduction of rocks avd 
trees—be made to appear like a natural cascade of 
exquisite beauty. The Bronx Park is full of prom- 





ise of future attractiveness; indeed it needs little, 


| besides the construction of roads and paths, to 


open up to the public a park designed by nature 
for its enjoyment. The engraving gives a view of 
the Lydig dam and the cascade as they appeared 





to one of our editors in his drives about the 
country. Those who are so fortunate as to have 
on their private grounds a running stream, have at 
hand the means of embellishing their estates in 


and the belly line is never so level. It is true, that 
many breeders of these cattle will think the carica- 
ture a good likeness, if the valued points and style 
of the breed are followed, however exaggerated. 





Summer Seeding to Grass, 


The most successful seeding to grass may be 
done in July and August, after the grain crops are 
taken off. The present season has been a bad one 
for the seed sown last fall. The hard winter 
destroyed the timothy, and the late spring has in- 
terfered greatly with the seeding of the clover. 
As a rule, it may be said that summer seeding is 
more successful than fall and spring seeding, but 


OUR NEW BREATHING SPOTS.-A PARK CASCADE. 


running its whole length, it is not an exaggeration to 
describe it as a river with a park upon either bank. 
The Bronx is a varied and picturesque stream, 
which now forms the eastern boundary of the 
present territory of the city of New York, and in 
its course varies from fifty to three hundred feet in 
width. The land selected is a strip, from half a 
mile to three-fourths of a mile wide, upon each side 
of the Bronx. The tract comprises six hundred 
and fifty-three acres, and includes portions of the 
Lorillard, Lydig, and other noted and venerable 
estates. These estates having been preserved in- 
tact since Revolutionary times, present scenes of 
wild beauty which cannot be found elsewhere 
“nearer than the Adirondacks, and the tract requires 
but little at the hand of art to convert it into a park 
of rare and romantic beauty. But the chief feature 
of the park is the river from which it properly takes 
itsname. The river presents a great variety in its 
course; at one point it rushes through a narrow 
gorge, with rocky walls nearly a hundred feet in 
hight, and again it widens into broad reaches, and 
appears like a series of tranquil lakes, with high 
and wooded banks. In its course the river reaches 
the Lydig dam, which causes it to spread out into 
a beautiful lake, at least a mile in length. The 
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the most attractive manner. Even a very small 
run, a mere rill, if it be a permanent or “living” 
stream, can be made, by proper treatment, to form 
lakelets, rocky rapids, and cascades, as well as 
gardens of aquatic plants in charming variety. 
———————_ oe 
CaTTLe Pictures, — The time was when agri- | 
cultural papers were full of cattle pictures drawn 
by the rule and square. Jersey breeders first | 
departed from those pictures and employed pho- | 
tographs. Very few other breeders have dared | 
to ‘follow suit.’? To this day it takes nearly all 
the art of a pretty good artist to make a Shorthorn 
with a large enough body, small enough head and | 
legs, and square enough all over to suit the | 
breeder. The same is true of Hereford breeders, 
and toa Jess extent of breeders of Holland cattle | 
and Ayrshires. We amused ourselves afew daysago | 
by cutting out pictures of Shorthorn, Hereford | 
and Angus cattle, from the advertising pages of a | 
paper, and fitting them with the heads of swine | 
| 
| 


cut from the same paper. The fact that the cattles’ 
bodies matched the swines’ heads is of course eti- 


) dence enough they were out of drawing. The body 


of a bull or a cow is not shaped like that of a pig; 
the legs are not so small and short in proportion, 


the ground must be thoroughly well prepared. The 
whole secret lies in this preparation. The follow- 
ing plan has been found excellent. The stubble is 
well plowed, not more than four inches deep, and 
immediately harrowed in a thorough manner. 
There are several new implements which do this 
work in the best manner, pulverizing the soil, 


| leveling the surface and smoothing it, so as to get. 


the land in the most perfect condition for the seed. 

After all this has been done, and the furrow marks 

obliterated, the seed is sown and the surface im- 

mediately rolled. If this is done in July, nothing 
more isrequired. Ifit is left later, it will be desir- 
able to sow turnip seed, at the rate of one pound 
per acre, with the grass seed. This affords protec- 
tion for the young grass and clover in the fall and 
winter. We have found it a good plan to leave the 
turnips on the ground and not gather them. They 

will be killed by the frost, and the leaves falling 
down, furnish protection to the grass during the 
winter, and in the early spring, when so much 
damage is usually done by the alternate thaws and 
frosts. The grass will usually furnish one cutting 
the same season, but it should not be pastured, 
as the surface is not yet firm enough, nor the 
plants sufficiently well rooted to stand such a tax. 
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Among the Farmers of the Southwest. 
—<>> 

The great Southern World’s Fair has come toa 
close. By the limitation clause in the organic act, 
which appropriated a million and a half of dollars 
from the United States Treasury,and placed it in the 
hands of the officers of the Cotton Planters’ Asso- 
ciation and of the city of New Orleans, the exposi- 
tion was permitted to continue ‘not later than 
the thirty-first day of May, 1885.’ An effort is be- 
ing made tv raise a fund for what is termed the 
continuation of the exposition next year, and thus 
they hope to be able to utilize the buildings another 
season. But really the great exposition is a thing 
of the past. Asan exhibition of the most impor- 
tant and interesting resources and products of this 
country and of Mexico, it was most wonderful, and 
surpassed the most sanguine expectations. In the 
matter of attendance it was lamentably a failure. 
It seemed as if people took interest in it very much 
in proportion to the distance they were away—for 
Louisiana people were very slow in finding out that 

ere Was anything there to interest them; and so 
$e comnion people of other Southern States 
Arkansas and Florida were, however, ex- 
ra very considerable number of their 
ein attendance. The people of the 
were favored by low railway fares, 
‘the East were largely prevented 
from reaching ‘by the cost of the trip, the reduction 
of fares being very small. The great West was 
therefore well represented; Texas sent thousands 







of her citizens ; and of-course there was a constant . 


though comparattvely meagre attendance from all 
the rest of the Union. On uneventfnl days no 

ore people were upon the grounds then we are 
accustomed to see at first class county fairs—say 
five to eight thousand. Still, it is fair to suppose 
that altogether half a million southern people 
have, by means of this exhibition, been brought 
into pretty close relations with half as many north- 
ern and western people, and that as u result of this 
mutual interest in the same things, and friendly in- 
tercourse in the railway carriage, at table, and at the 
exposition, friendships have been formed between 
those of different sections, avenues of trade have 
been opened up, and southern people have been 
led to take pride in, and feel a personal interest and 
title|in, say Massachusetts and Ohio, just as Mas- 
sachusetts and Ohio people have always felt in re- 
gard to every square foot of our common country. 

The exposition was of course largely agricul- 
toral. “It commenced with a magnificent show of 
fat. cattle, sheep, and swine, closely followed by 
the noblest and most complete display of draft 
horses which has ever been made in this country. 
For a time these exhibits were contemporaneous ; 
then the cattle left, and the horses remained awhile 
longer. It was a great misfortune to the exposi- 
tion that the prizes awarded to these classes of live 
stock were not paid. They amounted to some 
forty thousand dollars, if I am rightly informed, 
and the exhibitors were many of them put to 
severe straits for lack of the money. The news 
that the prizes had not been paid, and that the 
management was hundreds of thousands of dollars 
in debt, deterred exhibitors in other classes, so 
that the displays which followed, namely, of breed- 
ing cattle, sheep, swine, poultry, »nd dogs, were 
not nearly so fine as they would otherwise have 
been—in fact, were decidedly mediocre. Still, char- 
acteristic and valuable animals were shown in most 
of the classes for which prizes were offered. They 
were chiefly from the Western States—Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Missouri, Wisconsin, and Kansas. 
Kentucky and Tennessee held their own, and there 
were a number of excellent herds in the Atlantic 
and Gulf States well represented. Still, the show 
was nothing like what it should have been. 

The exhibition of agricultural implements was 
really imposing. Aisle after aisle crossing, or near- 
ly crossing, that immense ‘main building,”’ was 
crowded with implements of tillage, seeders, cul- 
tivators, harvesters, threshers, and cleaners, hay 
forks and loaders, hay cutters, steamers, etc., etc. 
Then, near by, were root cutters, and grain mills for 
making flour by the old process and by the new. 











There were manure spreaders, seed drills, and 
broadcast sowers, plaster and grass seed sowers, 
and every other implement or class of implements 
useful to the farmer, or to those who place the 
products of the farm in the markets of the world. 

Then with and among these implements, which 
are those of the daily life-craft of the northern 
farmer, were others. I saw a group of farmers 
standing over a nondescript agricultural machine. 
It was largely of wood, with hopper and spout and 
arrangements for opening a drill and for delivering 
seed of some sort, and for covering it and rolling 
down the ground. Said one: ‘t What in the name 
of common sense is that ’ar?”’ ‘That ’ar’s a 
*tater planter," said another. ‘‘ You’re out,’ said 
a third; “’tw’d take a small’tater to go through 
that masheen.”’ 

“‘Say, Mister! what is that concern anyhow ?’— 
“Cotton planter, d’ye say? Might ha’ know’d it! 
Don’t ye see, that’s the feed. The seed kinder 
sticks together, ye know, soit takes a kind o’ forced 
feed. That ’ar thing ’Il work; ’s a good un. These 
southern chaps ain’t so slow a’rter all.” “ Yas, 
but what they want’s more life. Not but what 
they’s lively ’nuf ef you cross ’em, but somehow 
those on ’em that ’ll git behind a good day’s work, 
week in and week out, is skus.””—That seemed to 
settle it, and the farmers moved on. They were 
quite as ready to give praise as blame, and glad to 
do the former every time. 

Not far from the “‘ Music Hall,’’ where the Mex- 
ican band discoursed artistic music, national, pa- 
triotic airs—Dixie and Hail Columbia (which were 
always applauded to the echo, and often cheered 
with a “tiger” and sometimes with what we old 
soldiers remembered as the “rebel yell ’’)—near 
by, I say, was a booth, a curious affair—a table in 
front, at one side a Confederate soldier (stuffed), be- 
hind him a black altar draped with the Confederate 
battle flag, and with ‘‘ In Memoriam ”’ in white let- 
ters uponit. Atthe right was another altar, draped 
with the stars and stripes, with # Pluribus Unum 
telling its story of a united country. The broken 
shackles and the horn of plenty were left out, but 
were present all the same. There is a newspa- 
per, which is the organ of the ex-Confederate 
soldiers, which inculcates loyalty to the Union, 
and as not inconsistent with that, the memories 
of the past. Here was the subscription table. 

My farmer friends had preceded me, and one of 
them took a squint at the ex- “Confederate in effigy. 
The gray uniform and the gray blanket looked as 
if they had seen service. Then he stooped down 
and took another look. ‘See here, boy!”’ to his 
son, “ef thar ain’t a Johnny, as nateral as life.””— 
** My sakes, how many times I draw’d a bead on a 
feller like that—and dodged his shots too, That 
ar’s aJohnny Reb, lookin’ ’bout ’s tho’ we had him 
a prisoner—no arms, ye know—and didn’t love us 
Yanks fora cent. Called us all Yanks, whether 
we come from Maine or Minnesoty.”’—‘ But they 
was men, you bet, and good uns. They was ina 
tight place, then, and now its ‘Seven children, one 
leg and no pension,’ like the feller we cum across 
over in Gretna.’’—‘‘I’m a’goin’ to subscribe for 
that ’ar paper. Will you take a subscription, 
ma’am ?—Abijah Alling, 35th Michigan. Only a 
dollar? Tho’t twas two. Never mind the change ; 
give it to some old soldier—your side, you know.” 

Little ’Bijah looked on in wonder. Dollars 
seemed unusually plenty with the “‘ old man,” and 
it was not often that a tear was seen to glisten in 
his eye. He was thinking about something. 

In the long annex, where the heavy machinery 
was placed after the great building of twenty-two 
acres in extent began to be crowded, were many 
things to interest farmers. Cotton gins, coffee 
hullers, sugar mills, hemp breaks, jute machines, 
and such things, and foremost among them was 
the great cotton compress, in which full-sized cot- 
ton bales were squeezed down to a foot in thick- 
ness, with much puffing but with as great apparent 
ease as one will take a soft sponge and squeeze it 
to one-fourth its bulk in his hand. Every farmer 
is or ought to be aroad maker, and near by was a 
most efficient stone crusher, which will greatly re- 
duce the expense of crushing stones for road-mak- 








ing all over the country where stones may be had. 
For large farms, small narrow-gauge railways 
were shown, which can be shifted here and there 
with little labor, and little locomotive engines 
which are adapted to run over as rough a track as 
would be likely to be found on any well ordered 
and moderately even farm. They are of some six 
to ten horse power, and are useful in handling 
logs, timber, etc., and on large sugar plantations. 
The traction engines did not make so much of a 
display as they often do at our northern agricul- 
tural shows. I was surprised at the great ponder- 
ousness of the sugar machinery exhibited. It in- 
dicates that for the most profitable production of 
sugar from the cane the work must be done ona 
very large scale. W. 





A Brush Harrow. 


= 

For the cultivation of various kinds of crops, one 
of the most useful implements is one that can be 
made on the farm ; and if properly constructed it 
will last a lifetime. It is a smoothing and brush 
harrow. Several allusions have been made in the 
American Agriculturist to the use of this implement, 





and we now give an engraving of it which will show 
its construction. It should be made out of rather 
heavy stuff, so that the weight, as it is dragged 
along, will be sufficient to break the lumps and 
even the soil. This harrow can be used with good 
effect to cover over newly planted seed, and in all 
cases where a disc or tooth harrow would be too 
heavy or wide-spread, a brush harrow, like that 
described, will be found to be a good substitute. 


Emigration to the South. 


a 
There are no finer opportunities to be found in 
the whole country for farmers and mechanics of all 
kinds to secure pleasant and profitable homes than 
in the Southern States. A traveller passing through 
Virginia, North Carolina, and Georgia especially, 
will be surprised to find himself in a country which 
differs but little as regards the soil and its cultiva- 
tion, from the best parts of Southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania or parts of Ohio and New York. The chief 
differences are the sparseness of homesteads, the 
absence of herds, and the presence of cotton fields. 
Improvements are apparent on every hand, The 
presence of new-comers is exhibited in pew houses 
and barns, in the herds of beef cattle seen here and 
there, and in the broad, luxuriant fields of clover. 
But the improvement, as yet, is but a drop in the 
bucket, as compared with the room that remains for 
the profitable enterprise of farmers, fruit growers, 
dairymen, stock breeders, and sheep growers ; to- 
gether with all sorts of workers in wood, woollen 
manufacturers, tanners and other mechanics. One 
of the most charming regions, is the broad moun- 
tain country of the Blue Ridge, which runs from 
West Virginia down to the northern coast of Ala- 
bama. There is no more pleasant, healtbful, and 
fertile locality in our broad land than this. It is 
the largest timber reserve now existing in the, 
United States, covering twelve thousand square 
miles, of which seventy-five per cent consists of 
forests of the most valuable kinds of timber. The 
water is soft and pure, and abundant. The region 
has an average elevation of two thousand five hun- 
dred feet, and an evenly mild climate, so that cattle 
and sheep can feed out nearly the whole year. 
Grasses grow luxuriantly, and it is well adapted 
for dairying. Moreover, its varied scenery and 
salubrious climate render it a most desirable home. 
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Small Black Pigs. 
cae ate 
The breeding of pigs has been conducted on a 


different system in this country, from that foliowed 
in England. There prizes are offered for small 
black, and small white breeds, large white, etc. 
Here we assume that the various breeds have 
some positive title to their names, based upon a 
long course of systematic breeding. Hence we 
offer prizes for Essex and Suffolk, and small York- 
shire, etc. We have long been familiar in this 
country with what were called here, Suffolk pigs. 
They were white, and much like the small York- 
shires, but not so short-faced. Then Suffolks 
were imported which were black; and resembled 
the familiar Essex pigs. It made confusion, and 
unsettled people’s ideas. Since the small York- 
shire pig, white, has become fashionable, the white 











prize-winning pig. This is a practice which Amer- 
ican breeders might follow. At the same time, 
buyers must beable to judge whether prize-win- 
ners have been forced and fattened, so as to hurt 
them for breeders, and perhaps buy brothers or 
sisters, rather than the prize winner. Mr. Smith 
regards early maturity, quality of flesh, and light- 
ness of offal,as the cardinal points of the small 
black breed, and says that when properly managed, 
his sows often have fifteen or sixteen pigs at a Jitter, 
though ten to twelve is considered a fair number. 


Multiplication of Breeds of Poultry. 
pena 
With our domestic animals, as with wine and 
cheese, the value of a breed depends in some 
measure upon its age. If breeders realized this, 











already too long list of the Leghorn family. 
Some time ago a cross was made, which had 
Dominique plumage with large size, hardiness, 
small bone, yellow skin, quick growth, and the 
characteristics of a good “ general purpose ”’ fowl. 
This is the Plymouth Rock variety. It was nota 
breed, but a cross. However, after years of breed- 
ing to a fixed standard, it now is perhaps worthy 
of being received as an established breed. But it 
is still shaky. Left alone a few years, it would re- 
vert more or less ; and in the best regulated families, 
black fowls are constantly putting in an appearance. 

As if one such breed were not enough, another 
has been introduced, with no merit, that we are 
aware of, that the Plymouths have not. It is a 
speckled, mongrel-looking breed in the yard, though 
magnificent in the pictures; and yet the whole 
world of American poultry people, seem to be going 




















A FAMOUS SMALL BLACK SOW. 


Suffolk has pretty much disappeared, and we sel- 
dom hear of animals exhibited as such either in 
this country or in England. 

The true Suffolk is a black pig, and as such com- 
petes with the Essex and Dorset pigs, in the En- 
glish shows. The fact is, English breeders breed, 
or rather have long been in the habit of breeding, 
to win at the shows, rather than for purity of blood, 
and that prepotency which close breeding creates. 
When American breeders take up a stock of pigs, 
they make purity of blood a strong point ; so if one 
should import Essex, and another Suffolk, and 
another Dorset pigs, they would never think of 
crossing them, and after a few generations they 
would louvk quite dissimilar. In England, where 
the pigs would all compete in the same classes, if 
a breeder thought he could improve his Essex by 
Dorset blood, he would not hesitate to introduce 
it. One of the best breeders of small blacks in 
Suffolkshire, Eng., is A.J. Smith of Ipswich. A fa- 
mous sow of his is shown in the accompanying en- 
graving, as prepared for show. Such «a sow would 
probably be ruined as a breeder. One pig of a lit- 
ter is usually taken by English breeders for show 
purposes, and its prize winnings give value to the 
rest of the litter, and to the herd. We often see 
with the name of a pig, “ Full sister to So-and-So,” 
or *‘ Full brother to So-and-So,” naming the famous 





Engraved after Harrison Weir for the American Agriculturist. 


there would be less running after the so-called 
breeds which spring up every year ortwo. At the 
time the Leghorns ‘were first brought to this 
country, they were a most unpromising lot, as we 
remember them, but they had elements of great 
value. White seemed to predominate, and the 
single-combed white fowls, were separated from the 
others and carefully bred. It was several years 
before a fixed breed was established, even with this 
excellent foundation. The foundation was good, 
because all the birds had the same general charac- 
teristics, which were peculiar and valuable, such 
as weré possessed by none of the then existing 
favorite breeds. So when the Leghorns were in- 
troduced, with the uniform points of a fancier's 
fowl, they became at once great favorites and had 
deserved success. Then this excellent and unique 
breed, was made to carry forward with it, towards 
popularity, a number of allied breeds, all decidedly 
inferior to it—Browns, Blacks, Dominiques, ete.— 


and now it seems the breed, which properly affiliates | 
| and as every one of these helps to make him suc- 
| eessful in his task, he can never suffer from the 
is true that irregular rose combs occasionaliy ap- | competition of those who have rents to pay to land- 
peared in the original stock ; but they were regard- | 
Now it is really absurd to intro- | 


with the Spanish, is to be Hamburgized and given 
arose comb, and for aught we know blue legs. It 


ed as abnormal. 
duce them for no merit, but simply to add another 
breed, or three or four breeds perhaps, to our 





daft over it, probably because it is so well adver- 
tised. It is pretty near a crime to admit these 
mongrel breeds, if they may be so called, to “the 
standard,’? and give them the approval of the 
united poultry breeders of this country. We have 
now breeds enough, unless somebody will get up a 
breed of fowls that will lay buff eggs, and will 
not sit. That would be both novel and useful. It 
would be better for poultry fanciers to try to im- 
prove the breeds we now have, and to learn by 
experimenting how to best use them in crosses. 





No NEED TO FEAR COMPETITION.—The Ameri- 
can farmer never need fear the competition of his 
foreign brethren. He is his own landlord, his own 
manager, his own tenant, and hisown workman, to 
as large an extent as is practicable. Moreover, he 
is educated and intelligent, and therefore apt to 
learn and improve, and is industrious. No other 
farmer in the world enjoys all these advantages, 


lords, or who hire managers, and go themselves 
soft-handed, or who have to depend wholly upon 
hired labor, or who are, on the other hand, plunged 
in the deepest poverty and the densest ignorance. 
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A Queen Anne Cottage. 


D. W. KING, ARCHITECT. 
— 
The design given in the accompanying engravings, is 
a good example of a village or country residence in the 
modern Queen Anne style. Itis suitable for a family of 
means, and in building requires a lot of from fifty to sev- 
enty-five feet frontage. The cellar is six feet six inches 
in hight, and extends under every part of the building 
except the parlor. The area, 
foundation walls and chimneys, 
are of hard brick laid in cemeut 
mortar, and are supported upon 
footing courses of concrete. The 
tops of the chimneys and the 
foundation walle, three feet above 
the grade line, are laid in red 
mortar, cleaned with dilute acid, 
and oiled with two coats of the 
best linseed oil, colored with 
Venetian red. The bottom of the 
cellar is concreted three inches 
deep, with a mixture of best 
Rosendale cement and clean, 
coarse gravel, put down in board 
monids well rammed in place, and 
the top properly leveled. The cel- 
lar doorway, window sills, and 
outside cellar steps, are of blue 
stone, properly set in the mason- 
ry. The first story is ten feet in 
hight, and conta:ns a kitchen, 
dining-room, library, parlor, a 
large hall, and a sufficient num- 
ber of closets and pantries. 
The second story is nine feet 
six inches in hight, and contains 
five rooms, each with a closet, 
anda bath-room. The attic con- 
tains two bedrooms of good size, .« 
and a store-room. The flues in 
the chimneys are built separate 
and continuous to the top, with 
sheet-iron thimbles set in the 
brick-work where directed. The 
rooms in the attic, and all closets, are plastered in two 
coats ; the cellarceiling is plastered in one coat; all other 
side walls and ceilings are hard-finished on two coats of 
brown mortar and seasoned lath. The fire-places in the 
parlor and dining-room have open grates, and mantels to 
match the wood-work of these two rooms, and have tile 
facings, and hearths of selected patterns. The frame of 
the building is of sound, seasoned spruce, of the follow- 
ing dimensions: girders, six by eight inches; sills, four 
by eight inches; floor beams, two by ten inches ; head- 
ers and trimmers, four by ten inches; attic ceiling beams, 
two by six inches ; ontside studdirg, three by four inches; 
door and window studding, four by four inches ; inside 











Fig. 2.—PLAN OF FIRST STORY. 


studding, two by four inches; rafters, two by six inches ; 
hips and valleys, three by eight inches; plates, four by 
six inches; veranda sills, four by six inches; verauda 
plates, four by six inches; veranda rafters, three by five 
inches; veranda beam, three by six inches; veranda 
ceiling beam, two by four inches; balcony posts, six ly six 











inches; bridging timber, two by two inches, The stud- 
ding and floor beams are placed sixteen inches from 
centers, all strongly bridged. The exterior of the build- 
ing is sheathed with dry, tongued and grooved, mill- 
worked spruce, driven well together, and securely nailed 
to each stud, and covered with heavy brown manila 
paper. The side walls of the lower storyare covered 
with dry, clear white pine, and beveled siding. The 
side walls of the second story are shingled with best qual- 
ity white pine shingles, and the roofs are slated with 
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Fig. 1.—ELEVATION OF QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE. 


good quality black slate, put on with galvanized iron 


nails, The main ridge is surmounted with a terra cotta 
cresting. The finial on the toweris of galvanized iron. 


The cellar window frames are of plank, with casement 
sash, which are glazed with single thick glass. All other 
windows have one and one-eighth inch jambs, and two 
inch rebated sills, with one and one-eighth inch blind 
hanging stiles, all of dry white pine, free from knots or 
blemishes. The sashes are one and one-half inch in 
thickness, glazed with double-thick French glass, and 
balanced with cast-iron weights, and brown hempen 
cord, Outside bi'n!s to all windows except cellar and 
attic, The front door is veneered with oak, is two inches 
thick, with ‘five raised panels, moulded both 
sides. The doors in the attic are one and one- 
quarter inch thick, with four plain panels. 
The outside cellar door is built of tongued 
and grooved white pine, securely nailed to 
strong cleats with wrought iron clinch nails. 
All other doors are of white pine, on2 
and one-half inch thick, five paneled, 
and moulded both sides. The veranda 
and balcony, posts, ontside door and 
window casings, railings, steps, belt- 
courses, gutters, corner boards, etc., 
are of dry, sound white pine, with all 
the necessary mouldings. The floors 
of the first and second stories are of 
kiln-dried yellow pine; veranda and 
balcony floors are of white pine, laid 
in paint; attic floor of spruce, all well 
driven together, and Dlind-nailed to 
each bearing. The balcony floor is 
covered with sheet lead, and made 
water tight. The architraves and 
wainscoting in kitchen and pantry 
are of yellow pine. The architraves, 
skirting boards and panel backs in 
dining-room and hall, are of oak; in 
the library of redwood ; in the parlor 
of whitewood, stained to imitate 
mahogany. The bath-room is fitted 
in white ash, finished with a coat 
of wood filler, and two coats of wood 
preservative, rubbed smooth with 
pumice stone and oi], All other in- 
side wood-work of white pine, painted three coats as 
directed. The stairs to the cellar are built of plank 
ia the usual way. Main stairs of oak, with turned 
newels and balusters, properly filled and polished. 
The pantry is fitted wifh shelves, ‘and all closets 
with wardrobe hooks, as directed. Hard wood saddles 








| SALCONY 


are placed under all doors, and rubber-tipped door-stops 
are attached tothe bases. The front dining-room, library 
and parlor doors, have bronze knobs, butts, roses, drops 
and escutcheons, and bronze-fuced mortise locks. The 
attic doors have brown mineral knobs, and black japanned 
iron butts, roses, drops and escutcheons, ad ordinary 
rim locks. All other doors have black porcelain knobs, 
roses, drops and escutcheons, black japanned iron butts, 
and brass-faced mortise locks. Bronze sash locks forthe 
dining-room, hall and library. Bronzed iron gash locks 
for other windows. The flash- 
ings and linings of gutters, and 
. all leaders are of I. C. charcoal 
tin, painted three coats, the first 
coat of metallic paint. A gong 
bell with all the required attach- 
ments, is placed in the front hall. 
All exterior tin work, iron and 
wood work, is painted three coats, 
Additional requirements are a 
furnace, with all the neccessary 
pipes and- registers, a kitchen 
range, with water-back, a forty- 
gallon copper boiler, a kitchen 
sink, copper bath tub and a water 
closet, with all the necessary 
cocks, pipes, traps, vent pipes 
and soil pipes, properly connect- 
ed and brought into complete 
working order, These fixtures 
may be supplied with water di- 
rectly from water works, or by 
means of a tank placed in the 
attic, which may be filled from the 
cistern by means of a force pump. 
The small mouldings and nar- 
row projections of the cornices, 
which are some of the character- 
istic featuresof the Queen Anne 
style, give a building an uneatis- 
factory appearance without a 
propér selection and combination 
of colors, and a proper use of 
materials. Great care should be 
exercised in deciding upon the 
colors to be used. Shades of 
warm brown are always pleasing, and suggest hospi- 
tality and comfort. 
Estimate of Ccst. 





180 cubic yards excavation, at 30 cents............. $ 39.00 
17,000 hard brick, laid, at $16....... EE eae 272.00 
900 yards plastering, at 35 Cents.................008. 315.00 
60 yards two coat work, at 25 cents................ 15.00 
44 running feet blue stone, at 32 cents............. 14.08 
180 cubic feet concrete, laid, at 20 cents............ 36.00 
14,000 square feet poems | timber, at $20.............. 280.00 
6,000 square feet sheathing lumber, at $18........... 108.00 
20 squares of slating, at $10....... ............000 200.00 
2,000 square feet white pine siding, at 35cents....... 70.09 
2,500 square feet yellow — flooring, at 40 cents... 100.00 
1,200 square feet spruce flooring, at 2 cents.......... 24.00 
2,000 square feet W. P. finishing lumber, at 5cents. 1€0.00 
600 square feet Y. P. ——ae lumber, at4cents. 24.00 
800 square feet oak finishing lumber, at 10cents... 80.00 
800 square feet redwood finishing lumber, at5cts. 15.00 
1,000 square feet whitewood finishing lumber, at4c.. 40.00 
400 soeere feet cherry finishing lumber, at 10 cts. 40.00 
4 white pine turned balcony posts, at $5. ....... 20.00 
40 running feet balcony and veranda railing,at$1. 40.00 
17 running feet lattice work, at 75 cents.......... 12.75 
84 running feet tile cresting, at $1.......... --. 84.00 

8 cellar windows complete, at $4 .. ......... cove —:12.00 
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Fig. 3.—PLAN OF SECOND STORY. 


82 windows, fitted and hung complete, at $10..... $20.00 

1 dormer window, hung complete, at #20........ 20.00 

1 dormer window, hung complete, at $12 ........ 12.00 

1 cellar door, hung complete, at$5............... 5.00 

1 front door with trimmings. complete, at $20... _ 20.00 

12 inside doors with trimmings, complete, at $10. 120.00 

12 closet and attic doors, at $5. ....... .. ......0. 60.00 

2 wood mantels and grates, set, at $50............ 100.00 
DT NRG oko cad se cdbaresseshesiescoseessesstions 100.00 
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Extra hardware and malls..............scceeeseseeere -$ 100.00 
Flashing, tinwork and leaders.. ow 75.00 
Painting and glazing............ 200.00 
Plumbing, range and heating................++. 600.00 
Carpenter work and labor not included above ..- 900.00 
TMOIMOMEAIS .. 6 5 os.0c cee cencie’ cesencqn. cevesebsncrgecvccess 174.17 

QOD oo vcis mn inlcai ea ccoueseccesepeetastcets «$4,697.00 








Does it Pay to Plow Under Clover 
for Manure? -Yes, unless you can use it to better 
advantage for hay or pasture. See Harris’s ‘* Talks on 
Manures,”’ where you will find this matter fully discussed. 

Celery on Swamp Lands.—R. Downs 
asks us “ifcelery would do well on damp ground, such 
as reclaimed swamp.” It is just the place for it, but you 
shonid not be discouraged if you donot raise a large 
crop the first year. 





Transplanting the Box Elder.— 
W. T. C., Redfield, Dak. It will be safest to transplant 
this tree (also called the Ash-leaved Maple), in spring. 
Fall planting is only advisable in localities where there 
is a long, mild autumn after the fall of the leaves. 





What Is the Hackberry ?—\M. T. L. 
Hackberry is a small or medium sized tree, closely re- 
lated to, and much like the elm. It bears a sweet and 
edible fruit, as large as small cherries. Its botanical 
name is Célis occidentalis. It is called sugarberry in 
some localities. 





Fire-Proot Fence.—W. W. T., Lehi City, 
U. T. A wooden fence will always burn at the joints. 
If the rails or boards could be held to the posts two 
inches from them, so that fire could not be sustained, the 
fence would not burn. A coat of lime wash would help 
to make the fence fire-proof. 


Home-Made Hay Press.—M. C. L., 
N. M. A description with illustrations of a home-made 
hay press, worked with ropes and levers, and which could 
be made without any iron, and put together with wooden 
pins if desired, was given in the American Agriculturist 
for June, 1885. 

Welding Lightning Rods.—Direc- 
tions are sometimes given for piecing lightning rods by 
welding. This mode fs tiot at all necessary. The parts 
of the rods may be joined together with screw couplings, 
in the same way that gas-pipes are united, or in any other 
manner that will secure a good contact between the pieces. 

Waterproof Boots.—k. G. N. writes us 
from Dakota: For rendering boots waterproof and plia- 
ble, I have never found anything equal to the fat from 
wild ducks, the teal duck furnishing a Jarge supply com- 
pared to its size. Water will not penetrate leather that 
has been thoroughly saturated with this grease. 





Wood Ashes vs. Coal Ashes.—J. 
Francis, Warren Co., Ohio. Unleached wood ashes con- 
tain about ten per cent of potash, and three per cent of 
phosphoric acid, with thirty or forty per cent of lime. 
Leached ashes lose all the potash but about one per cent, 
and half the phosphoric acid; the lime of course in- 
creases in proportion. Coal ashes are chiefly silica, mag- 
nesia and sulphuric acid, and contain only one pound of 
potash in one thousand pounds. They are thus of very 
little value asa fertilizer, while wood ashes are of con- 
siderable value. Use coal ashes on roads and paths, 





Buggy Beans.—G. F. Marion, of Jackson 
Co., Ill., writes us; ‘* We people down here in Egypt, are 
much troubled with buggy beans, Is there any way we 
can rid ourselves of this pest?”’ Probably not. As yet 
the bean weevil does not tronble us much in this section, 
but then we have thorns and thistles, and mildew, and 
early and late frosts, and floods and drouths, and many 
other things to try our faith and patience. Stop raising 
beans for a féw years, except for eating green, and this 
will lessen the trouble. Let the good people inthe north 








or west, or us poor farmers in New York State, raise the 
beans for you. We will take pay in corn, beef, pork, 
wheat, etc. 


Cultivating Celery. —J. C. Wooton, 
Lenoir Co., N. C. Celery does well on a moist, cool soil. 
Adrained black swampisa good soil for celery,or any 
low ground that is inclined to be clayey, and thatis ad- 
herent enough to be banked up at the proper season, when 
the crop is blanched. The plants are set out in rows 
four feet apart, and eight inches apart in the rows. As 
they grow, the earth is drawn up to them to keep the 
stalks together, and inthe fall they are brought close to- 
gether, and banked up on each side with soil up to the 
leaves, by which the stalks are blanched, and made ten- 
der and crisp. 

Forage Crops.—aA “Subscriber” asks us, 
“ Would you sow Millet or Hungarian grass in place of 
corn?’’ These crops require less manure than corn, and 
the fodder is much more like ordinary hay, Siill, it is 
hardly probable that any other fodder crop will yield 
more solid nutriment to the acre, than corn. Our sub- 
scriber probably refers to the so-called ‘‘ Golden,” or 
“German ” Millet, which is larger, but very much like 
the Hungarian Millet. The plant called Pearl Millet is 
entirely different,and much more nearly resembles In- 
dian corn in its manner of growth, and in the resulting 
fodder. It requires rich soil and manuring, but with- 
stands the drouth well. 


About Fowls.—S. H. 0., Juniata Co., Pa. 
The Wyandotte breed has an excellent reputation for 
producing eggs, but it has not yet surpassed the Leghorns 
in this respect; it is far superior to the Leghorns, how- 
ever, for table use. The Light Brahma and Plymouth 
Rock are considered the best breeds for producing early 
chicks for market. As a rule, salt should not be given 
vat all freely to fowls. If they can get insects or worms, 
they need no salt, but when confined, a small quantity 
is useful. The old Shanghai fowls have disappeared ; the 
Cochin is their nearest descendant. La Fléche is pro- 
nounced “la flash’*®; Wyandotte, “‘wyandot”: Créve 
Ceeur, “crave cur,” The first and last are French names, 


Seed Peas.—Mr. Henry H. Cook says he 
lives ‘‘ away up in the northeast corner of Maine,” and it 
has occurred to him that it would be a good place to 
raise peas for the New York seedsmen. ‘Peas do well,” 
he says, ‘‘and are usually quite free from bugs. We 
have been largely engaged for ten years past in raising 
potatoes for starch, and the time has come when a differ- 
ent system of farming must be adopted.”” We have no 
doubt it would bea good plan to raise seed peas, and 
also seed oats. We have found great advantage in our 
own experience in getting seed oats from Maine. Prob- 
ably there might also be considerable advantage in grow- 
ing early varieties of sweet corn for seed. 





Veterinary Surgeons.—lIt is gratifying 
to note the continued prosp:rity of the American Veteri- 
nary College. At itstenth annual commencement, over 
thirty young men took their diplomas. Among them was 
a citizen of Cuba, and one from Japan, who, by the 
way, received the first prize, the gold medal of the trus- 
tees. In looking over the list of graduates, we observe 
the entire absence of young men from the Southern 
States. In no part of the country are competent veteri- 
nary surgeons more needed than in the South, and no 
professional career can be more honorable and useful, or 
hold out stronger pecuniary inducements, than that for 
which young men are educated at the American Veteri- 
nary College. . 

Pond for Carp.—F. Schultze, Sauk Cc., 
Wis. Acarp pond must have a muddy bottom, and be 
supplied with aquatic plants, as water lilies, sedges, water 
cresses, etc., upon which the fish feed. Carp are vege- 
table feeders, and can not live in a pond, unless it is either 
naturally supplied with sucli food, or is planted. A 
spring running into the pond would be an advantage. 
An acre of water, six to eight feet deep in the center, if 
well supplied with suitable food plants, would support 
more than a thousand fish, but as carp increase very fast, 
the stock would have to ve reduced very often after the 
pond was once stocked. A pond that can be drawn off by 
agate, is desirable for taking out the fish, and when the 
dam is built, a gate should be made in it for this purpose. 





Fodder Corn in Eastern Virginia. 
—J.D. Morey. No doubt the best corn to plant for fod- 
der, is one of the largest varieties of sweet corn—Stow- 
ell’s Evergreen and Mammoth Sweet, have both sweet 
and leafy stalks. They do not yield so heavy crops as 
western and southern corn, but the stalks are more 
thoroughly consumed by the cattle, and easier to cnt up 
when cured, for feeding. The variety known in our 
markets as ‘Southern White,” a large-kerneled, tall- 





growing variety, is generally used, because it is cheaper, 
and yields a heavier crop. Land for fodder corn onght to 
be well worked, and highly manured. No doubt stable 
manure, applied both broadcast and in the drill, with the 
addition of some active fertilizer in the drill, gives the 
best results; there shouid be a furrow turned over the 
manure, so that the seed will not come in contact. with it. 





Sheep in Florida.—Irving Keck, one of 
our subscribers in Polk Co., Florida, writes us: “I am 
not able to speak for the whole State, but I know sheep 
do wellin Polk and Manatee Counties. In talks with 
sheep men, the lowest profit any have named is thirty 
percent, and some say forty. I tried to buy a few, and 
three dollars per head, two/third ewes, was the least 
they would talk about. The sheep run without care un- 
til shearing time, when they are gathered up and sheared, 
andthe lambs branded. Occasionally an old wild hog 
kills a lambif she finds it before it has got on its feet 
and got straightened after being born. The ewes beara 
lamb or more every eight months. The bucks run with 
the herds all thetime. Sheep raisers are beginning to 
seck for better bucks, toimprove their flocks, and I think 
you will yet hear from Florida sheep.” 





How Many Cabbage Plants for 
an Acre?—H. 8. Reading, Hunterdon Co., N. J., asks 
us how many cabbage plants are required per acre? 
This depends on the distance apart—and the best dis- 
tance depends, first, on the price and character of the soil, 
and second, on the varieties. If you have rich and high- 
priced land, and want to make the most of it, plant 
thicker. Ifyou have cheap land and want to economize 
in Jabor, plant farther apart, and do nearly all the work 
with the cultivator. For large winter varieties on cheap 
land, three feet apart each way will be a good distance. 
This will take four thousand eight hundred and forty 
plants peracre. If you plantin rows three feet asunder, 
and eighteen inches apart in the row, there will be nine 
thousand six hundred and eighty plants per acre. If you 
have the rows two and one-half feet apart, and the plants 
two feet distant in the row, you will have eigkt thousand 
seven hundred and ten plants peracre. This is a fair 
distance for such varieties as Winningstadt, Early Sum- 
mer, and, if the land is very rich, for Fottler’s Drumhead 
and Premium Flat Dutch. 


Profit Made on the Farm,—J. E.D., 
Carrollton, Ky. A man who is paid nine dollars weekly 
in acity, receives four hundred and sixty-eight dollars 
yearly. Out of this, if he pays eight dollars a month for 
rent, he will have left three hundred and seventy-two 
dollars, or one dollar per day. A man cannot live on this 
suminacity. He may exist miserably, but that isall. 
Everything purchased in a city is very dear; there are 
necessary expenses to be met in getting about, to and 
from work, and these must come out of the money set 
apart for food. Onein the country cannot realize the 
pinching and close economy that is practiced among the 
work people livingin the cities. A good workman on a 
farm can get twenty-five dollars a month and his board, 
or thirty-five dollars, and keep himself, with house and 
fuel, and some garden, free. A farmer who will work 
skillfully, should make thirty dollars per acre, and can 
manage fifty acres with occasional help, in addition to 
making permanent improvements upon his land. The 
difference is all in favor ofthe farmer. 





Value of Slaughterhouse Refuse, 
—A correspondent has a one hundred acre farm neara 
town of six thousand inhabitants. By the enforcement 
of the health law, the butchers are obliged to slaughter 
outside of the limits. They have asked the farmer to 
erect a convenient slaughterhouse, do the killing, and 
take for his pay all the offal, including heads, feet, liver, 
blood, etc, The number killed will average thirty-five 
head of cattle, twenty sheep, six hogs, and ten calves 
weekly, during the spring, summer, and fall seasons, 
The house will cost fifteen hundred dollars, and the ex- 
pense will be three dollars per day. The question is, 
Willit pay the farmer? ‘Can I,” he asks, ‘‘ by a judicious 
system of feeding hogs with offal, blood, and a combina- 
tion of starchy matter, make it pay on a farm, a part of 
which is devoted to market gardening, with more or less 
waste of vegetable matter ? My idea is to divide the farm 
into convenient-sized fields, sow to clover, and pasture 
the hogs in alternate places, The farm is all cleared, 
with a portion of gravelly sand and muck soils. What 
is the best herd of hogs for the purpose ?"’ It would not 
hea difficult matter from Lawes’and Gilbert's experiments 
on the composition of animals, to form an approximate 
estimate of the value of the offal from the cattle, sheep, 
hogs and calves slaughtered, and ina future number we 
may give the figures. At present we have only space to 
say that experience is a safe guide, and perhaps some of 
our readers, who have fed hogs on slaughterhouse refuse 
under similar circumstances, will favor us and our cor 
respondent with their views, drawn ‘rom experience, 
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A Novel Milking-Stool. 


A sketch of a convenient milkin-stool, from 
which we have made an engraving, is sent us by 
‘ a subscriber, with directions 
for making. Upon a hard- 
wood board, twelve inches 
wide, one inch thick, and 
thirty inches long, fasten at 
right angles a board to serve 
as a seat. This should be 
eight inches wide, and as long 
as the width of the back- 
board. Strengthen the seat 
with stuut braces. Cut a nar- 
row opening in the long board 
large enough to admit the fingers, by which to 
carry the stool, or hang it up when not in use. 
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Southern Tobacco Growing. 


Much of the desolate appearance noticed by stran- 
gers in the southern country, is due to the exhaus- 
tion of the soil by continuous tobacco growing. A 
very large proportion of what was known as tobacco 
land, has been thus reduced toa condition of pov- 
erty, in which it has been “ turned out ” to grow up 
to old field pine or broom sedge. As every fault 
brings with it its own punishment, so this has done, 
not only in the loss of the use of the land for many 
years, and the cost of reclaiming it, but also in the 
injury which results from the adverse impression 
upon the minds of visitors from other states, who 
are seeking homes in the sunny and fertile south. 
This fault should be prevented in the future, and 
there is no need to stop growing tobacco cither. 
Tobacco is the cash, crop of the southern farmer, 
and every farmer requires a certain amount of 
money coming in, to meet expenses which must be 
paid in cash. But firet of all, the food and fodder 
crops should be grown, then clover or cow peas 
should be grown for fodder for pigs, cattle and 
sheep. These may be sowed after two crops of to- 
bacco have been taken from new land, and one to- 
bacco crop may safely follow after either clover or 
cow-peas have been plowed in to enrich the soil. 














Nitrogenous Food for Milch Cows—Peas. 


’ Peas are very rich in albuminous food elements. 
They cormtain about double the quantity found in 
oats. We have heretofore repeatedly called atten- 
tion to the fact that, in making upa milk ration, the 
albuminoids should form a prominent portion, if 
butter be an object. This view has been wonder- 
fully sustained by the current statements concern- 
ing the amazing yield of butter of the Jersey cow, 
“* Princess 2d,” in whose ration pea-meal was so 
important a factor. Public faith was severely 
taxcd to believe that a cowcould yield twenty-five 
pounds of buttera week. When this was accepted 
as not only possible, but an accomplished fact, our 
faith was still further strained, to believe that thirty 
pounds a week could be, and without doubt had 
been attained; then that thirty-six and three- 
quarters pounds of butter had actually been churned 
and weighed from the milk of one cow, drawn 
within exactly one week. In attaining these great- 
est weights, a highly nitrogenous ration had been 
employed ; and this contained a notable portion of 
pea-meal. As this is a rather unusual cow feed, 
the naturally distrustful among Jersey breeders, 
and dairy-folks, were willing to accept the thirty- 
six pounds, primarily, on thescore of this remark- 
able feed. Besides, in these tests there was no 
secrecy : any one interested, who chose to be pres- 
ent, had full liberty to be, aud was, or would have 
been, welcome. But our faith even in pea-meal, 
is now put toaseverer test. The cow “Princess 
2d,” is. said to have yielded forty-six and three- 
quarters pounds in a week, a jump and a straining 
of credence of exactly ten pounds. It may well be 
asked, “Is this thing possible ?’’ and “Did pea- 
meal doit?’? Wecan hardly doubt the statement. 
In fact, it is easier to believe that the cow yielded 
that amount of butter, than that the gentleman who 
certifies to the test on behalf of the Jersey Cat- 








tle Club, could have been deceived, or can be mis- 
taken. Still, the test was essentially a private one. 
This was a grave mistake. It gives opportunity 
for carpers and doubters. In other cases, the but- 
ter which was obtained has been exhibited, given 
away, sold in the market, and analyzed, or at least 
examined, by competent chemists. This ought al- 
ways to be done, and an analysis of the butter as 
taken from the various churnings, ought to be re- 
ported to the Jersey Cattle Club, or to the public. 
Not long ago parties were selling through the coun- 
try, a white powder, which tasted like bicarbonate of 
soda, or borax, which was warranted to double the 
yield of butter, if put into the churn in small quan- 
tities. The venders used to show the good dairy 
women how to do it, and they sold many farm and 
dairy rights. The drug coagulated a portion of 
the caseine, which added greatly to the mass of the 
butter when it first came from the churn, but 
which gave trouble in the salting and second work- 
ing. Now a good many plain people know about 
this and other tricks; hence when the public is 
asked to believe such a statement, about either the 
cow or her feed, it ought always to be well hedged 
about with evidence of the strongest possible 
character. Very few cows can digest food enough 
of any kind, to produce twenty-five pounds of but- 
ter ina week, and to do it, the cow must be grad- 
ually trained up to the test, as a horse is trained and 
prepared for an important race. No one need sup- 
pose that it is pea-meal alone, that will produce 
greatresults, although it helps to bring them about. 
In view of this fact, it seems remarkable that 
other highly nitrogenous articles of diet should not 
have been tried. For instance, fish, of which the 
Cape Cod cows are said to be very fond, or eggs, 
which horses often become annoyingly fond of, and 
for which, no doubt, cows would quickly learn to 
have an appetite. This idea that albuminous, or 


‘highly nitrogenous food has special value in butter 


production, is not new. It was promulgated definite- 
ly by Robert Dundas Thompson, of Glasgow, Scot- 
land, as long ago as 1846, Since then it has obtained. 
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An Improved Ash-Sifter. 


The greatest objection to ordinary ash-sifters 
arises from the dust which flies in clouds around 
the person using it. A subscriber has suggested a 
contrivance which obviates this trouble, and has 
sent us a sketch from which the accompanying en- 
graving has been made. The sifter consists of a 
close wooden box, which holds in grooves at the 
top the axle of a cylindrical sieve constructed in 
the manner shown in the engraving. This, when 





in position, is covered by a shield of wood or tin, 
which effectually confines the dust. At the top is 
a handle by which to remove the shield. There 
should be a door at the bottom through which to 
remove the ashes, which should be done often. 





No Prorit in OLp AnrMALs.—There is a period 
in the life of an animal, when its food does no 
more than supportits existence. An animal of this 
kind is a source of loss to its owner. Some breed- 
ing animals may be made profitable for their stock 
up so the utmost verge of their productive age, 


‘as some mares at twenty-six years, or some cows at 
thirteen or fifteen. But otherwise, when ar animal 


passes its prime, it is no longer profitable to keep, 
and should be turned into money—which when 





well used is always productive—as soon as possible. | 





Old cows, sheep and poultry, should be made fit for 
sale, and replaced with younger and better stock, 





A Berry Picking Stand. 


During the berry picking season, much time is 
lost in the field through the lack of a suitable box 
or stand for transferring the filled baskets to the 
packing house. The accompanying engraving il- 
lustrates a very convenient and simple stand for 
this purpose. lt may be made to contain either 





BERRY PICKING STAND. 


nine, twelve, sixteen, or twenty baskets, as may be 
desired. The handle is made of a barrel hoop 
nailed firmly to the sides. Suitable legs are at- 
tached to the stand to raise it from the ground. 





Millet or Hungarian Grass, 
oe 


There are few farms where there is not more 
or less land that cannot be or is’ not occupied 
with the ordinary crops, such as corn, corn 
fodder, potaives, oats, barley, wheat, peas, or 
beans. It is too late to plow early enough in 
the season for these crops, or it may be that the 
land was planted to corn, or potatoes, or beans, 
and the frost destroyed them. After the first of 
July, the only crops that can be sown to advan- 
tage are: winter wheat, or winter rye, for next 
year ; and for a crop this year, turnips, and millet 
or Ifungarian grass, There is not much difference 
between millet and Hungarian grass. Sow which- 
ever is most convenient. Perhaps the Hungarian 
grass makes the better fodder. Any good land 
that can be brought into a fine, mellow condition, 
with moisture enough to germinate the seed, will 
produce millet or Hungarian grass. On dry upland 
it is not always easy, during dry, hot weather, to 
secure the desired tilth. It requires a free use of 
the harrow and roller, first one and then the other, 
to reduce the hard clods. A good roller is espe- 
cially needed. Youcannot roll dry land too much. 
On moist, mucky, or alluvial soil, it is an easy mat- 
ter at this season to put in a crop of millet or 
Hungarian grass, If the land is not too rough, or 
too heavily covcred with grass or weeds, a gang- 
plow that, with three horses, will turn over four 
or five acres a day, five or six inches deep, is as 
good as an ordinary plow and much more expedi- 
tious. Then harrow until the ground is smooth 
and mellow, and sow from three pecks to one 
bushel of seed per acre, broadcast, and yo over it 
with a light harrow and finish with a roller, and the 
work is done. The earlier the seed can be sown 
after the first of July, the better; but a fair crop 
can be grown if not sown until the first of August. 

For fodder or hay, cut before the seed gets out 
of the milk, and as much earlier as you like, If 
the crop is very heavy, and likely to lodge, cut as 
soon as the plants are in blossom. We have cut it 
with a mowing machine, and cured it as we do 
ordinary grass ; and we sometimes cut it with a 
veaper that throws the crop into bunches. In the 
lc.tter case, the horses do not trample the grass into 
the loose soil. The bunches are turned when 
necessary, and afterwards thrown in good-sized and 
compactly made cocks which will shed the rain. It 
can remain in these cocks for several days, or until 
there is a prospect of settled weather. The crop 
will well repay all the labor of sowing and curing 
it. In fact, few crops in proportion to the time 
and labor required will pay better. Horses, cows 
and sheep eat it greedily, either in the green, balf- 
cured or cured state. It is a good crop to sow. 










Birds of Paradise. 
> 


Feathers have aiways been favorite ornaments for 
ladies’ ‘* head-gear,’’ and among these the feathers 
of the Birds of Paradise, have long been exceedingly 
The scarcity of these birds, 
This genus 


desirable and costly. 
has confined their use to the wealthy. 
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is allied to the family of crows and starlings, which 
is an illustration of the fact that a great variety of 
dispositions and characters is to be found in all 
families; even in the highest there may be some 
members of poor character, or even of disrepute, 
and others of the very greatest excellence. This ap- 
plies to the human family as well as to the lower 





most of which are exceedingly rare in commerce, 
because of the inaccessibility of the islands which 
they inhabit, and the hostile and aggressive nature 
of the savage Papuan races. The first skins of - 
these birds which were imported into Europe, 
were without the feet, and it was popularly sup- 
posed, that the birds being footless, never alighted ; 




















BIRDS OF PARADIS E-— Paradisea Papuana. 


(of birds, known as Puradisea, was 80 named from 
the gorgeous beauty ot its plumage, which greatly 
exceeds in brilliance and delicacy of coloring,that of 
any other birds. The species of which we give an 
engraving, is Puradisea Pupuana, so named because 
itis found only in New Guinea and the islands of 
the Papuan group. Itis called by the French La 
petite Emeraude, or the Little Emerald. This genus 





Reproduced for the American Agriculturist. 


animals. But this genus of birds exhibits the most 
wonderful variety, and a surprising development 
of plumage, which forms in the different species, 
fans, crests, tufts of feathers, long tails, and sweep- 
ing, flowing plumes, of most graceful form and 
of surpassingly exquisite coloring, which spring 
from the head, back, shoulders and rump. There 
are about twenty species of the birds of paradise, 





and for this reason, and also on account of their 
exceeding beauty, must belong toa region above 
the earth, a belief which is expressed in the name 
which was given to them. A few years ago, how- 
ever, an enterprising English traveller succeeded 


‘in procuring some live birds, from which the en- 


graving here given was made, and which afforded 
an opportunity of studying their habits, The food 
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of these birds consists of insects and various grates. 
They are very restless, much like their commoner 
relatives, and utter sounds similar to the ‘“caws ” 
of the ordinary crows. Like aJ] other birds of 
handsome plumage, they delight in exhibiting 
their finery, and for this purpose they pose upon 
their perches in the most effective manner. The 
plumes are partly of an orange color, shading into 
pure white ; a strip of rich, reddish brown, merging 
into nearly black,runs through the orange color 
for one-quarter of the length of the plume, and 
two black, wiry shafts are attached to the wings. 
The general color of the bird is. light-brown ; the 
upper part of the back is yellow, as are also the 
wing feathers. The mature males alone are thus 
brilliantly attired, and as with most birds, the fe- 
males are more modestly adorned. The hens are 
entirely white on the under part, and of a coffee 
brown on the back. The young males are colored 
much like the females, and do not acquire their 
full plumage until they have arrived at a state of 
maturity, which is at about four years of age. 
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Converting Sheep Skins into Glove 
Leather. 


——<>___ 

The manufacture of gloves is becoming an im- 
portant American industry, the chief seat of which 
is at Gloversville.and adjacent towns in the State 
of New York. Kid gloves and kid shoes are com- 
monly supposed to be made of skins of young 
goats, but in these times of inventive ingenuity, 
‘kid’? leather is made of sheep skins as well as of 





Fig. 1.—UNHAIRING KNIFE. 


young goat skins. The process will be of interest, 
because it is one that can be applied to the dressing 
of any small skins with or without the fur or wool. 
We give here, however, the whole process, from 
which those who desire to dress skins with the fur 
on, may select that part which suits their purpose. 
The skins, if dry, are first soaked in water, until 
softened thoroughly in preparation for uvhairing. 
The mixture employed for removing the hair, con- 
sists (for two hundred skins) of five pounds of red 
arsenic and thirty quarts of lime, slaked with warm 
. water, and reduced to the consistence of common 
paint. When the mixture is cool, it is brushed 
over the flesh side ; then the skins are doubled and 
laid hair side to hair side in a pile for five hours, 





Fig. 2.—FLESHING KNIFE. 


or until the hair “‘slips”’ easily. The hair is then 
scraped off with the unhairing knife ((¢. 1), after 
which the skins are placed in a bath of weak lime 
water for two weeks, and are moved about in the 
liquor every second day, They are then rinsed in 
pure water, and scraped on the flesh side with the 
fleshing knife (fig. 2), upon a beam, and then re- 
turned to the lime liquor. They are then washed 
in warm water and pounded, or milled with a re- 
volving barred wheel, or trodden until they are 
freed from the lime and made quite soft. The 
next operation is scraping the skins on the grain 
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Fig. 3.—THE ‘‘ SLATE.” 





side with a slate (fig. 3), to remove all impuri- 
ties, and washing in pure water. They are then 
putin a bath made of bran and rye flour, or fine 
meal, and water of a temperature of seventy de- 
grees. This mixture, for two hundred skins, is as 
follows: forty pounds of bran, fifteen pounds of 
flour, and water enough to float the skins. The 


skins are put into the bath, and are well stirred up. 
In a few hours fermentation begins, and the skins 


‘for dyeing. 








rise to the ag Cisny sl are stirred again to get 
rid of the gas, when they sink. This is repeated 





Fig. 4.—THE ‘‘ STAKE,” 


about four times, when the skins are taken) out 
and drained. They are then ready for the tawing 
process, which is different from tanning. In tan- 
ning, a chemical change occurs, the tannin of the 
liquor combining with the gelatine of the skins, 
and forming an insoluble substance which is called 
leather. Glove skin is spoiled by water, as is well- 
known by those who wear the gloves; but shoe 
leather is ‘“‘ warranted to stand wet,” or should be. 
The tawing mixture consists of (for two hundred 
skins) twelve pounds ot alum and eight pounds of 
salt, for glove kid (for shoe kid twenty-four pounds 
of alum and seven pounds of salt), dissolved in 
warm water; and to this are added two hundred 
eggs, and twenty pounds of wheat flour (for shoe 
kid one hundred eggs and sixteen pounds of flour 
are used). The whole is mixed into a thin paste. 
The skins are well worked or trampled in this 
paste for four hours, and are then left for twelve 
hours. They are then folded lengthwise, flesh side 
out, quite smoothly, and afterwards dried in the 
open air, or in an airy place under cover. The last 
operation consists of dampening the skins with 
water, and stretching them over a bar, or “stake ”’ 
(fig. 4), pulling them backwards and forwards 
until they are quite soft, and then thoroughly dry- 
ing them. They are then laid away in a pile to 
“set” for two months for glove leather, and for 
shoe leather four weeks, after which they are ready 
For dressing skins with the wool or 
fur on the unhairing operation is simply omitted. 





Care of Hen Manure. 
—_> 

Few people know what and how much they lose, 
when they neglect theirhen manure. Really, noth- 
ing is more wasteful and unthrifty, than to allow 
poultry of any kind, to roost at night in trees, on 
fences, or anywhere except over a compost heap, 
or above a tight board floor. Birds are so consti- 
tuted that water, of which most of them drink a 
great deal, passes off tarough theskin and breath 
to a very large extent, and not through the kidneys, 
as is the case with the mammalia. The manure of 
fowls, therefore, contains their urine, as a solid ex- 
crement. It may be recognized by its white color, 
and constitutes the most valuable portion of their 
droppings. The flooring or boards under the hen- 
roost, should be smooth and close, with cleats 
around the space upon which the manure will fall. 
Dry earth, sand even, mixed with land plaster, or 
sprinkled over after spreading with a solution 
of sulphate of iron (copperas), should be evenly 
spread or scattered upon this floor daily, and where 
there are many hens, the whole should be cleaned 
off and renewed twice a week. The proportion of 
earth to be added, should be two-thirds, or three 
quartersof the entire bulk. It should be placed 
in a heap under cover, on a cement, or brick, or 
clay floor, where it may be shoveled over and mixed 
with sweepings of the house, feathers, broken eggs, 
dead chickens or rats, or other small animals, and 
such refuse generally, including old hens’ nests. 
It must be kept moist,and in case there is any 
odor, either of decomposition or ammonia, this 
must be suppressed by sprinkling with copperas 





water, scattering plaster over the heap, or by the 








addition ofmore earth. The best earth forall such 
purposes,.is good; rich, loamy soil. It should be: 
prepared in hot, dry days, by sifting upon a floor 
of boardsin the sun, raking it over until thoroughly 
dry, and barrelling for use. Hen manure, and the 
wastes of the poultry house preserved. in this way, 
will in the course of a few months become nearly’ 
homogeneous, and a fine fertilizer for field and gar- 
den use. A fresh heap should be started after the first 
has reached a convenient size, and it is'always well. 
to have a stick of ash or oak, an inch,.or an inch 
and a half in diameter, run into the heap and going: 
nearly to the bottom, in order to judge of the heat 
caused by the fermentation, which is constantly go- 
ingon. This will be known by the heat of the stick 
when drawn out. When the manure gets too hot, 
if must be shoveled over and repacked solidly. 
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A Summer Milk-House. 


CYRIL MARR, CALIFORNIA. 

a en 
The engravings represent a cheap, cool milk- 
house for use in warm climates like those of 
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Fig. 1.—a SUMMER MILK-HOUSE. 


Southern California and Arizona. Though costing- 
more than the underground cellar, we much prefer 
it. To have it above ground is an advantage, for 
the room is then readily kept dry. and sweet as 
wellas cool. The house is twelve feet square, 
outside measure, and ten by ten inside, with walls 
eight feet high. This allows two independent 
walls, leaving between them a space of about a 
foot, which is filled with sawdust; and there is a 
layer of sawdust overhead. The foundation, 
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Fig. 2.—GROUND PLAN. 
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should be higher than the surrounding ground. 
The material required for such a house, will be:— 


12 feet long, sills and girders. 

12 feet long, oe and cross-ties. 

10 feet long, plates for inner wall. 

16 feet long, outer wall. 

16 feet long, inner wall. 

20 feet long, rafters and bridging. 

18 feet long, sheathing. 

12 feet long, floor of loft. 

10 feet long, water joint. 

16 feet long, outside battens. 

12 feet long, battens for loft. 

2,000 shingles ; 1 door; 2 windows; 
; nails, Screws, etc.; ; sawdust. 











20 pieces, 1 by i 
6 pieces, 2 by 4 
18 pieces, i by 4 

12 reece Hi py 1 
8 pieces, 1 ; 

. pieces, by by : 

33 pleces, 40 
et, sur mk 
1 pair hinges; 1 











Application of Wood Preservatives. 
FULLER. 
<> 
There are various solutions which, if injected 

into the pores of wood, will prevent decay, at least 
for a very long time. The great difficulty in the 
way of using these preservative solutions is the 
time required and cost of impregnating the wood 
with them. Many different methods have been 
employed to accomplish this, but all have proved 
to be so expensive, that very few of the number 
have come into common use. The various pro- 
cesses of painting, coating, and carbonizing the 
exterior of wood to prevent decay have been known 
from very early times, but however useful. these 
methods, they merely postpone the period of decay 
fora few years. To impregnate wood in all parts 
with preservative materials in order to prevent de- 
cay, appears to be rather a modern discovery, for 
the first of such inventions that we find recorded 
is that of a Frenchman named Fagol, who experi- 
meuted as carly as 1740 with solutions of alum, sul- 
phate of iron, and other substances in which the 
wood was immersed until the liquid had penetrated 
it to a greater or less depth. <A few years later 
(1756), Haller recommended the use of vegetable 
oils for the purpose. In 1767 Jackson proposed to 
employ a solution of sea-salt, sulphate of iron and 
magnesia, alum, lime, and potash. In 1779 Pallas 
proposéd to mineralize wood by immersion, first in 
a solution of copperas, and afterwards in milk of 
lime. Steeping wood ina solution of sulphate of 
copper (blue vitriol), aud then coating with coal 
tar was first reeommended by Dr. Holes, but Dr. 
Fordyce substituted sulphate of iron with most 
excellent results. Sir Humphrey Davy suggested 
a solution of corros‘ve sublimate, and this was sub- 
sequently employed by Kyan, who patented his pro- 
cess in England in 1852, and whose name has since 
been connected with what are termed the “ Kyaniz- 
ing processes.”” Kyan used air-tight tanks, in which 
the timber was placed ; the air was then exhausted, 
and the solution forced in under pressure. Even 
this part of the invention was not Kyan’s own, as Sir 
Samuel Bentham in 1784 had patented a method of 
exhausting air from the pores and then foreing in 
chemical agents. But a large number of patents 
have since been obtained fur the same or similar 
processes, the object in each case being to intro- 
duce a solution that will prevent the decay of the 
wood. Nearly or quite all of the earlier patents 
are now no longer in force, and the very best and 
most effective solutions can now be used without 
fear of infringing upon any recent patent. But as 
already stated, the difficulty is not in knowing 
what solutions to employ as a wood preservative, 
but how to best use them. To force a solution 
into and through a stick of green, or even dry 
timber, and in a few hours time, is certainly out of 
the question in the absence of costly apparatus. 
It is true that the ordinary farmer may use any one 
of several of the inexpensive wood-preserving 
solutions and gain something by the operation, 
but to apply them hastily is seldom satisfactory. 
Immersing the lower ends of fence posts in hot 
coal tar will preserve the outside for years, but it 
very frequently happens that in using small trees 
from four to eight inches in diameter the heart 
wood is the first to decay. This often occurs with 
chestnut posts that are set before they are thor- 
oughly seasoned. To prevent this decay at the 
center, as well as of all that.part of the post placed 
below ground, by the use of wood preserving solu- 
tions, my friend and neighbor, J. J. Suckert, Ph. 
D., suggests asystem which strikes me as being not 
only novel, but exceedingly valuable as well. It 
is to haye a hole in the center of the post, from 
the bottom upward, to a point that shall be above 
the ground when the post is in position. Then 
bore another hole in the side of the post with a 
slight inclination downward, making an opening in 
the center hole, as shown in the engraving. A 
wooden plug, two or three inches long, should be 
driven snugly into the hole at the bottom of the 
post, in order to prevent the escape of any liquid 
that may be used in the operation. Now when the 
posts are set in an upright position, a preservative 
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| solution may be introduced into the hole in the 
side and the center one filled with it, after which a 
cork or plug of some kind should be inserted in 
the side hole to prevent evaporation, as well as to 
keep out dust and insects. The solutions thus in- 
troduced will gradually be absorbed by the sur- 
rounding wood, until all parts along the entire 
length of the central cavity must become com- 
pletely saturated. When the solutions used have 
been taken up by the surrounding wood, it will only 
be necessary to withdraw the cork, or plug, and 
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SECTIONAL VIEW OF BORED POST, 


apply more, if it is thought desirable. A common 
watering pot with a slender spout will be a handy 
vessel to use in distributing the solutions. 
Petroleum, creosote, corrosive sublimate, or any 
other of the well-known wood preservatives may 
be used in this way. Telegraph posts might be 
prepared in the same way, and if the central reser- 
voir were kept filled with petroleum, they would 
Jast a hundred years or more. Where a large 
number of posts or poles are to be prepared, it 
would be cheaper to have the holes bored by steam 
or horse power than by hand. With very open and 
porous wood it is quite probable that a hole bored 
in the side of the post and above the ground, and 
deep enough to hold a half pint or more of creo- 
sote or some similar solution, would answer, but I 
think a central cavity reaching to the bottom would 
be best. Will the readers of the American Agricul- 
turist who give this plan a trial, report the result ? 





Another Use for Old Fruit Cans. 


> 

Probably no other waste articles have given so 
much trouble in disposing of them, as fruit cans. 
They are known to be valuable, but to what good 
use toturn them, has been a problem which has 
disturbed many minds. They are hard toget rid 
of, and hard to use, and so there have been many 
devices thought of for the purpose of utilizing 
them. We have seep them used as a substitute 
for shingles, by having been unsoldered in the fire 
and flatteaed out, and they have certainly made an 
excellent roof for out-houses, pig-pezs and other 
small buildings. A coat of mineral paint makes 
them last for many years. Areader of the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, suggests another plan fora few of 
them, which is toopen them as shown in the engray- 














Fig. 2. 
SHOWING FLAP. 


Fig. 1. 

OUTLINE FOR CUTTING. 
ing, and make a flap of the !oose tin by which the 
cans may be hung upon nails in the barn or work- 
shop, for holding small things, as nails, screws, etc., 
ete. To this we would add that a few of them thus 
prepared, might be hung around the chicken yards 
for feed and water troughs, and would be excellent 
for this purpose, because the fowls could not put 
their feet inthe food, or foul the water. This de- 
vice is really one of the most promising of all that 
have hitherto been proposed to utilize these tanta- 
lizing things. No doubt they could be turned to ac- 








count in several ways in the house, and if neatly 





covered with gold or silver paper, would be orna- 
mental as well as useful. Smooth the edges of 
the tin, in order to avoid cutting the hands. 





Breeds and Families, 


In the breeding of live stock, everybody realizes 
the subdivision of races into breeds. Among cattle 
we have Shorthorns, Devons, Ayrshires, Jerseys, 
Dutch, etc., and it is impossible to establish definite 
limits to their multiplication. Among dogs we 
have pointers, setters, mastifis, etc., in great 
numbers, and so among all the races of quad- 
rupeds, birds, and even fishes, which come under 
the influence of intelligent breeders, breeds are 
multiplied. These breeds occasionally break up 
into sub-breeds, as setter dogs into English, Irish, 
Gordon, ete., and when carefully bred, they always 
break up into families. ‘These are essentially short- 
lived from the nature of things. A family may 
possess strong peculiarities, great pre-potency, and 
the individuals may bear to each other strong re- 
semblances, but in the course of years, continued 
close breeding within the family, will weaken the 
constitution, or lessen the profit to the keeper in 
one way or another, so that he is actually forced 
to take outside crosses, to maintain the character 
of the family. As an example, the famous family 
of Duchess Shorthorns, was first maintained intact 
by the Oxford cross, which finally became so 
blended with the Duchesses, that other crosses 
were forced upon breeders, each one doing its share 
to dilute the blood and destroy the identity of the 
family. The highest value of families is for cross- 
ing and grading. Among the Jerseys as now bred, 
we see this strikingly shown. The great producers 
are all recent crosses of great butter families, These 
crosses between families serve in this way to in- 
tensify the characteristics of the breed. The blood 
of different families does not always unite well to 
produce the sought-for qualities. When this is so, 
the fainilies are said not to “‘ nick ’’ with each other. 
Yet they may, and probably will nick well, crossed 
with others. Thus the blood of the famous Eng- 
lish bull ‘‘ Rioter,”” when it has been crossed with 
certain other families, has produced great butter- 
making cows. With “‘ Alphea”’ blood it produced 
‘*Eurotas,” ‘‘ Bomba,” and “ Torfrida ;’’ with the 
blood of ‘‘ Victor Hugo,”’ such cows as “‘ Mary Ann 
of St. Lambert,” and her sisters, cousins and aunts. 
Thereis an element of uncertainty in this question of 
nicking, and every careful breeder studies the rela- 
tions of families, and the character of individuals, 
to determine what strains of blood go, or are likely 
to go well together. Horse breeders, especially 
breeders of running, and of trotting horses, are 
very careful about this. So we see tabulatzd state- 
ments of winners among horses, and of butter yield- 
ers among Jerseys, aud of milk producers among 
Holsteins or Friesians, classified under their sires, 





The Buckwheat Crop. 


Buckwheat can be made a profitable crop, if 
proper care is given toit. This grain is worth at 
least seventy-five cents a bushel for feeding, if 
it is properly fed. It is best ground with corn, 
as fine as possible, and may be fed with cut hay 
or straw moistened with water. The seed may be 
sown early in July. We have found thick seeding 
the best. At least one bushel per acre should be 
used. It pays to prepare the ground as well for 
this crop as for any other, but it is especially useful 
for the purpose of breaking up an old meadow, and 
preparing it for reseeding. The sod will be well 
rotted, and the soil mellowed and made ready for 
a fall grain crop, if this is desired, to be followed 
by the grass seed the next summer. No other 
crop, except peas, so well mellows the ground as 
buckwheat, and this is precisely the effect required 
in reseeding land. Besides this useful purpose, 
buckwheat is valuable for its grain. It will easily 
produce thirty or forty bushels per acre if well 
managed, and a bushel of it is worth two bushels 
of oats of the light sort usually grown, which is 
largely husk. The crop, too, is put in at times 
and harvested at times convenient for the farmer. 
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How to Keep Mangel Wurzels. 
pti 

Mr. T. W. Harvey, of Otoe Co., Neb., writes us: 
“The Mammoth Long Red Mangel Wurzel does 
better than the Yellow Globe varieties on our rich, 
porous, sandy loam soil. But I should be glad if 
you could tell me how to keep the roots through 
the winter. I lose half my roots before they are 
fed—sometimes by heat, sometimes by frost. How 
can I keep them from freezing and still give them 
air?”’—On our own farm we have in years past ex- 
perienced the same difficulty. But we have dis- 
covered a cheap and effective remedy. It is simply 
to put plenty of dry, sandy soil among the roots. 
This prevents heating. If the roots are kept in 
pits in the field, it is an easy matter to shovel in 
plenty of soil. Our own plan is to pit the roots in 
the field where they grow. We select a dry, sandy 
knoll, near the center of the field, pulling up six or 
eight rows of mangels, and throwing them on each 
side on to the growing crop. 

We aim to make our pits about four feet wide and 
from a foot to eighteen inches deep. It is necessary 
to have perfect drainage. If this is secured, the pit 
may be made deeper, and the deeper it is the more 
it will hold, and the less labor it will be to cover it. 
In gathering the mangels, our own plan is to use 
three two-horse teams and stone-boats, and a one- 
horse cart. Weshould use more carts if we had 
them. The stone-boats being flat on the ground 
are easily loaded, but are not so economical of 
horse-flesh as the cart. We top the mangels at the 
pit. Thecart dumps them on the side of the pit. 
The stone-boats are kept busy. One is being 
loaded, one going back and forth, and one is at 
the pit all the time. The days are short and time is 
pressing, especially if there is danger of frost, and 
we try to have force enough to push the work 
rapidly. An extra man or active boy helping the 
stone-boat, provided the rest keep up, will double 
the speed of the whole gang. You should be pres- 
ent yourself and lend a helping hand, first here 
and then there, as necessary. The weakest link de- 
termines the strength of the whole chain, and in a 
job of this kind there is always a weak spot; a 
little help, however, will keep things moving with 
spirit and without loss of time. 

We top off the leaves as close as we can without 
cutting the mangel. The roots are not removed. 
If any manure is attached to them shake it off or 


- eut off the roots. Clean dirt will not hurt. At 


the bottom of the pit or until the mangels are Jevel 
with the surface, it is not necessary to take any 
pains in placing them or to mix soil with them. 
But afterwards the mangels should be “ corded,” 
or placed straight in layers, on the outside. Then 
throw on lots of fine soil, the drier and finer, and 
the more of it, the better. The soil on the sides of 
the pit that you have excavated will answer a 
good purpose. Judging from our own experience, 
if you leave the men to dothis work it will not be 
half done. It takes the average farm man several 
years to understand the good effect of this dry 
earth in checking decomposition and keeping the 
mangels fresh. ‘‘How much earth?’ The more 
the better. But at any rate, put in enough to fill 
all the interstices between the mangels. And if 
you have any doubt as to how much that is, give 
the mangels the benefit of the doubt, and throw 
on a dozen extra shovelfuls. ‘‘Making chimneys 
to carry off the heat and steam?” Not necessary. 
** Building in sections?” No special advantage. 
Make the pitas long as you like and as large as 
convenient, say three or four feet above the sur- 
face, gradually drawing in the heap until it is not 
over a foot or fifteen inches wide on top. 

Straw is cheap in Nebraska. As soon as the heap 
is finished, draw away the mangel leaves and spread 
them on a grass field for the sheep or hogs, or 
cattle. If allowed to wilt a few days they will be 
less likely to scour the stock. When the ground 
around the heap is clear, put on a layer of straw,a 
foot thick, on the sides and top of the mangels, 
and start a plow to throw the earth up towards the 
pit, turning gee. Plow not less than six or eight 
furrows wide, and when this is done, start again 
near the heap and repeat the process three or four 








times. The more you plow, and the wider and | ture years. Even clover fields in other places, and 


deeper, the better. At the same time let the man 
throw up the soil upon the straw on the heap, 
until all the straw is completely covered. This 
will require a layer of ground about six inches 
deep, less or more, according to the skill with which 
the work is done. The straw must all be covered, 
and the dirt patted firm and smooth with the back 
of the spade until it will shed rain like the roof of 
ahouse. When this work is done, plow around 
the heap again, four or six feet wide, and do not 
forget it. If this is neglected, you may get caught 
by a frost and the soil become as hard as cast-iron. 
But if you plow around the heap several times, 
throwing up the soil towards the heap each time, 
you will leave a mellow mass of soil eighteen 
inches or two feet deep and five or six feet wide, 
that will stand a few days of almost zero weather 
without crusting more than an inch or so on the 
surface. The soil below will be as mellow asa 
sand heap. ‘But will not the mangels in the heap 
freeze if we have such cold weather while they are 
slightly covered?’ Yes, if left in this condition 
long enough. But they will stand a night of the 
coldest weather without injury, and in the morning 
you can give them another covering of straw a foot 
thick, with a good layer of soil on top sufficient to 
entirely cover the straw. We do most of the work 
with the plow. There will be only a slight crust 
of frozen earth on the soil around the heap which 
was previously plowed as described above. The 
plow will easily break through it, and turn upa 
quantity of loose earth which can be thrown on 
top of the straw. The frozen lumps of soil can also 
be put onthe heap and covered with loose earth. 
If the work is properly done, you can listen to 
the savagest blizzard with a feeling, that no frost 
can reach your mangels. There is no danger of 
the mangels heating in the pit. The earth mixed 
with the roots will stop fermentation. The straw 
will absorb the moisture, and ov top of the straw 
you have a layer of frozen earth, which will keep 
the mangels beneath the straw cool. Then, asa 
means of keeping out the cold, you have, first, a 
foot of straw, second, a layer of earth, third, 
another foot of straw, and fourth, another layer of 
earth. As is well known, there is no better non- 
conductor of heat than ‘‘ dead air ’’—that is, an 
air-tight space surrounding the place or substance 
to be kept from freezing, or heating. And the 
layer of. straw between the two layers of soil acts 
as dead-air, and will keep out the frost more effec- 
tively than two or three feet of solid earth. ‘Do 
you never have roots frozen in winter?’ Yes. 
Last winter, on the very top of our mangel pits 
the first layer of roots were frozen and spoiled. 
This was due to the lack of straw on the apex of 
the heap. As the soil is thrown up on the heap, it 
has a tendency to pull down the straw, and unless 
you take special pains, the top of the heap will be 
left almost bare of straw. The remedy is easy. 
As you approach the top, when throwing on the 
soil, put a good bundle of straw all along the top 
of the pit, and cover it with soil. Do this when 
putting on the straw the first time and also the 
second time, and the pit will be safe. These details 
may give the impression of a good deal of work. 
As a matter of fact, there is comparatively little 
labor involved. The plan is the result of many 
years of experience, and we can recommend it with 
entire confidence. On our own farm, we do not 
feed many roots during the winter, and we let the 
greater portion of the mangels stay in the pits un- 
til spring. The few that are wanted for milch 
cows during the winter, are stored in the cellar, 
and when these are exhausted, get a few loads at a 
time from the pits. JOSEPH HARRIS. 
ee ee 


THE PREVALENCE OF WEEDs.—-In passing through 
a rich bottom in a southern corn field last fall, we 
saw the ground covered with a tall growth of 
“‘ Beggar Ticks ”’ (Bidens frondosa), as high as a tall 
man’s head. The seeds were ripe, and on emerging, 
after passing through the field, the clothing was 
covered with the seeds from head to foot. Mil- 
lions and millions of seeds (or properly fruits), were 
thus scattered over that field, to make work for fu- 





grain stubbles and fence rows were equally thick 
with this and other weeds, which had ripened their 
seeds. To prevent this by cutting down the weeds 
before the seeds were ripe, would have spared, by 
one hour’s work, days and weeks of future labor, 
Everywhere this lesson as to weeds may be learned, 
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Purification of Drinking Water. 


EDWIN J. HOWE, M. D. 





a 

The average healthy adult man takes into his 
system four and a half pounds of water daily, and 
with it too often a dangerous quantity of foreign 
matter and disease-producing germs. In very 
many homes during the summer months, water that 
otherwise would nauseate the drinker, is made cold 
by ice, and then is hastily swallowed, the coldness 
masking its offensiveness. Unfortunately for the 
health of the consumer, the addition of ice does not 
render the impurities in water innocuous, but often 
adds to it its own contribution of disease-germs, 
Those who have studied the subject are aware that 
impure drinking water is the cause of many of 
the most common diseases. No subject then is 
of greater importance to the public than how 
to purify our drinking water. Water, if drawn 
through Jead and tin pipes, often becomes contam- 
inated with these metals to a dangerous extent. 
Where water remains in a lead pipe for twenty-four 
hours, and is then drawn off and drank, there is 
always danger of lead poisoning. It is always 
safer tolet the water run for several minutes be- 
fore using any for drinking purposes. Boiling the 
water destroys some germs, but does not remove 
impurities in solution. Analyses of water from city 
wells have frequently shown it to be soimpure as to 
be utterly unfit for drinking purposes, and danger- 
ous tohealth. The use of rain water caught in cis- 
terns, with suitable precautions, will obviate most 
dangers from the present supplies of many cities, 
but unfortunately, few persons can take these 
“suitable precautions.’”’ A clean roof to collect the 
rain, clean pipes to transport, and a clean, well ven- 
tilated cistern to receive it, are essential. Water 
stored ina close cistern soon becomes unfit for 
use. Many waters that appear clear are full of 
impurities, and dangerous to health. Dr. Ezra 
Hunt says: ‘There are many waters used for 
drinking, which, if kept a few days in a long glass. 
tube, half full and corked, will, on opening, emit 
much odor from the change in the suspended or 
dissolved ingredients they contain.” The large 
majority of people in cities must depend for water 
on the public supply, hence it is of the utmost im- 
portance to the public health that the purest water 
attainable be secured ; this, unfortunately, is often 
very impure. The only safe-guard to the consumer 
is in giving his personal attention to the filtration 
of the water used in his household. Water slowly 
percolated through crushed vegetable charcoal will 
escape from it not only cleansed of particles held 
in suspension, but also of organic and other matter. 
The cheapness of charcoal is such that it is obtain- 
able by all classes, and when soiled, a fresh quan- 
tity can be substituted at trifling cost. The most 
effective filtration is obtained by placing crushed 
charcoal in an earthen vessel, so arranged as to 
compel the slow passage of the water through it, 
as all efforts at rapid filtration have proved in- 
efficient. Only wooden spigots should be used in 
drawing off the water. A reservoir for the filtered 
water with a separate ice-chamber, will permit the 
water to be sufficiently chilled and keep all ice im- 
purities out. Such a contrivance reyuires but very 
little room, is easily cleaned, the coal renewed, 
and is efficient in freeing water from impurities. 

[The fact that ice may preserve disease germs 
was painfully proved by the terrible epidemic of 
typhoid fever which overtook the village of Plym- 
outh in Pennsylvania inthe spring. The dejections: 
of a typhoid patient were thrown out upon the: 
snow, near a brook, last winter. The snow pre- 
served the germs, and melted; the brook carried! 
them toastorage lake or reservoir, whence the: 
water was distributed to the village. Families were 
swept away, and hundreds of people died.—Eps.] 
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Flowers which Should Not be Planted. 


_> 
That there are some highly ornamental small 
trees or shrubs which make themselves altogether 
too much at home in cultivated grounds, was shown 


last month. There are also some otherwise desira- 
ble herbaceous plants, which when once estab- 
lished, soon take possession of the soil; and if one 
tries to eradicate them, he finds they have come to 
stay. Several years ago, when there was a great 
craze for plants with variegated foliage, one of our 
leading florists imported as a high-priced novelty, 
Agopodium Podagraria variegata, He was so much 
pleased with its handsomely cut and distinctly 
variegated leaves, that he sent usa small plant, 





CALYSTEGIA PUBESCENS. 


thinking that we might wish to illustrate it. He 
was propagating the plant as rapidly as possible, 
expecting it would make a sensation. Had it been 
generally planted it would have made a sensation, 
but not in the manner he expected. The plain. 
form of the plant is one of the most troublesome 
weeds known to European cultivators. Inthe way 
of rapid spreading and being difficult to eradicate, 
itcan give the Canuda thistle odds, and beat it. 
As is sometimes the case, the variegated appeared 
to be more vigorous than the normal form. As 
soon as the florist was informed that’ his beautiful 
plant with the long name was the dreaded ‘‘ Gout- 
weed,” to his credit be it said, he destroyed his 
whole stock, and his anticipations of a sensation at 
the same time, Cultivators of such plants had a 
narrow escape. Among the plants used for their 
subtropical effect when grown in isolated clumps 
upon the lawn and elsewhere, is one introduced 
from China about twenty years ago, Bocconia cordata. 
It is a member of the Poppy family, a perennial 
which throws up numerous stems from four to 
eight feet high. The form of the large, handsome, 
strongly-veined, pale-green leaves is attractive, and 
easily remembered. The stems are terminated by 
lurge panicles of small white and brownish flowers, 
which in the mass make the plant very effective. 
When it was first offered by our florists, we made a 
clump of the Bocconia on the lawn. In a few 
years we found plants coming through the grass 
many feet away. The clump was dug up, but it 
was a number of years before we saw the last of it. 
It may be said of Bocconia, a little of it goes a 
great way. The Rose Morning Glory, is one of 
the names under which the double Calystegia pu- 
bescens is cultivated. It isa plant closely related to 
the Morning Glory, with many handsome, rose- 
colored, very double flowers. This is also a native 
of China, and it is a pity it did not stay there. We 
once came into the possession of an old garden, in 
which this had been planted by a former owner. 
It came up everywhere, even through the brick 
walks. It should never be allowed inthe garden. 
(See also Convolvulus arvensis, in another article.) 





GaTHER LeAvEs.—The dry leaves in wood lots 


make excellent litter for summer use. Cattle, 
horses, and pigs cannot be kept clean without plenty 


of litter, and leaves are the best of all kinds of 
bedding, because every movement of the feet stirs 
them and covers the manure so that the animals 
are not soiled. The leaves that were not gathered 
in the fall, may be raked up now and brought 
into the yards and sheds, and kept for use. For 
young pigs, leaves are the safest litter that can be 
used, as they do not get entangled in them, and 
where sheep are kept and yarded at night, to keep 
dogs from them, a deep bed of leaves will be useful. 





Farm Gardening. 


Carl Brodhan, Luzerne Co., Pa., writes us: Per- 


haps your readers would like to know how I raise © 


two and three crops on the same land. I manure 
my land every spring, and plow as early as the land 
can be worked. For peas I mark out the rows three 
feet apart, add some chicken manure, ashes and 
bone dust, then strew in my peas; the McLean’s 
Gem, Carter’s Premium, Bishop’s Early and Daniel 
O’Rourke are the varieties. I cultivate twice, and 
before hilling up with the double plow, I go along 
the rows and plant for the second crop, sweet corn, 
such as Crosby’s Dwarf, Early Minnesota, Eight- 
Rowed, Evergreen and Mammoth. The double 
plow will cover the corn. The peas will stand 
some frost, and need no brush. I hoe the corn 
once on the free side, and after the peas have been 
picked over two or three times, I take off the vines 
and do the Jast picking in the 
shade ir the barn, at my leisure. 
[hill up the corn and draw the 
soil well over. The corn in this 
way, with a soft bed underneath, 
the manure well mixed with the 
earth, and no weeds, seems to 
do better than on land without 
the first crop. When it looks 
like rain I go through egain, and 
sow turnip seed. As soon as 
the last ear of sweet corn is off, 
I cut the stalks for fodder, to 
give the third crop a good chance 
to grow. Beans and corn I grow 
in the same manner. Sometimes 
when one row of beans is well 
up and growing, I plant another 
one alongside of it, and when 
the first row is picked off, I 
plant Evergreen or Mammoth 
sweet corn in its place, for the 
late crop, which sells well. For 
corn, we get the first week or 
ten days, about twenty cents a 
dozen, then it goes down to 
fifteen and twelve cents. The 
small young ears sell for drying, 
at fifty and sixty cents a hun- 
dred. For peas, we receive the 
first week, two dollars a bushel, 
and then come down to one 
dollar and a quarter, or thirty- 
five and forty cents a peck. 
Beans sell at about the same 
rates. On the land occupied by 
Early Rose, Vermont, or Beauty 
of Hebron potatoes, I plant Early 
Valentine beans, the same day 
that I take off some potatoes. 
The vines go to the manure 
heap. These beans come on by 
degrees, and when cool weather 
comes, they sell well to the 
hotels for pickling, at a dollar 
and a quarter per bushel. After it is too late to 
plant beans, I sow turnips. 1 throw the potato 
vines between the rows, and cover with soil to 
serve as manure. For Golden Dwarf, or Boston 
Market celery, I take the best land and plant be- 
tween potatoes or corn. I draw through with the 
double plow, manure a little, and plant the celery. 
The most of the blanching I do under a roof, or in 
trenches. Tomatoes area good paying crop. Of 
squashes I plant only the Hubbard. Early beets 
and carrots pay well, but cabbages I can buy 








cheaper for my market wagon, than, I. can, raise 


them. Corn for my stock I do not plant, asI can 
make more from sweet corn, and have good fodder. 





Ornamental Weed—Convolvulus Arvensis. 
—<>— 

A very common weed in England, and indeed all 
over Europe, is the Bindweed, Convolvulus arvensis. 
It has slender twining stems about two feet long, 
and bears a profusion of flowers, like miniature 
morning-glories, about an inch across. They are 
white, or various shades of pale red, and exceed- 
ingly pretty. Asaweed it proves very trouble- 
some. Its slender stems are prostrate, and run 
upon the surface of the soil until they reach a 
plant upon which they climb. In grain fields it binds 
the grain together—a peculiarity recognized in its 
common name—and on this account it is also called 
‘“‘Cornbind.”’ The slender root-stocks creep for a 
long distance underground, and the plant is among 
the most difficult to eradicate when it once gets 
full possession of the soil. The plant is natural- 
ized in some of the older states near the coast, and 
wherever it makes its appearance it should be ex- 
terminated when first noticed, notwithstanding its 
great beauty. The bindweed is occasionally culti- 
vated in gardens by those who are not aware of its 
real nature, and is sometimes planted in hanging 
baskets, to which purpose it is well adapted, as 
shown by the engraving. The plant should never 








be tolerated ina garden, and there is some risk in 


CONVOLVULUS ARVENSIS, 


its use as a basket plant. Should it ripen seeds, 
or if the old soil from a basket be carelessly 
thrown out, there is great danger that the weed 
may establish itself in cultivated grounds. En- 
glish cultivators try to keep the weed in sub- 
jection by pulling up the still prostrate stems in 
a damp time, before the plant has begun-to climb. 





ANOTHER REMEDY FOR PHYLLOXERA.—M. Ton- 
gourdeau, who is both physician and Mayor of the 
French commune in which he lives, treats the. 

















phylloxera to arsenic. One part of arsenious acid 
(white arsenic), is thoroughly mixed with twenty 
parts of ashes. The earth is drawn away from the 
vine, a handful of the mixture placed at the root 
avd the soil replaced. The ‘“‘ Revue Horticole” 
says that while it is assured by persons worthy of 
belief of the complete success of this treatment, it 
gives it with “all reservation.” As this method 
is quoted by other journals, we give it as a matter 
of news, and at the same time suggest to those 
inclined to experiment with it to be cautious. In 
poisoning the destructive insect with arsenic, it 
would be easy to so poison the soil as to render 
it unfit for the vines, or other plants. This is a 
new thing that is not to be adopted thoughtlessly. 
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The Bunch-Berry—Dwarf Cornel. 
ee 

There are, In the Northern United States, nine 
species of cornel, several of which are popularly 
called dogwood. Nearly all are tall shrubs. The 
Flowering Dogwood (Cornus Florida) is the best 
known of these. It sometimes attains a hight of 
twenty-five or thirty feet; usually it is not over 
twelve. In all the other shrubby species, the 
small white flowers are in flattened clusters. In 
the flowering dogwood the flowers are small and 
greenish, in clusters of about a dozen, with each 
cluster surrounded by four large white bracts, or 
floral leaves. These bracts together commonly 
pass for the flower, but they merely form a showy 
appendage to the cluster of flowers. In May the 
woods are gay with this small tree, and it is culti- 
vated by those who know its value as an orna- 
ment on the lawn, both in flower and in fruit. 

One of our species of cornel is an herb, all the 
rest being shrubs. This, the Dwarf Cornel, or 
Bunch-berry (Cornus Canadensis), is found in damp, 
cold woods and swampy places, in flower in May 
and June. Its stems, rarely over six inches high, 
appear in little clumps from an underground 
trunk. The leaves appear near the top of the 
stem in a whorl of four or six, while at the end of 
the stem is a cluster of minute flowers, surrounded 
by four large white bracts, as in the flowering 
dogwood. The engraving, though but about half 
the real size, gives the appearance of the 
plant. These two species are the only ones 
in the Northern States—the one a little herb and 
_ the other the largest woody species—that have 





DWARF CORNEL. 


the showy bracts to the flower clusters. The 
dwarf cornel, inautumn, has its cluster of flowers 
replaced by one of bright red berry-like fruits, 
which gives the plant the name of bunch-berry. 
The fruit is rather insipid, but is eaten by children, 
and is important as a supply of food for birds. 
Like many other plants found in the wild state in 
swampy places only, this little cornel will do well 
in a much drier soil. As aplant for a rock garden 
it is very popular abroad, and should be here. In 

a moist, sandy border, especially if it has a share 
” of peat, this cornel will repay the trouble of trans- 
planting, and it is excellent for the wild garden. 
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The Harlequin Cabbage Bug. 
> 


All who have had any experience with the Harle- 
quin Cabbage Bug (Murgantia histrionica), agree 
that itis the most difficult to contend with, of any 
of the insect enemies of the cabbage. It is origin- 
ally from Mexico, and came to the Atlantic States 
by the way of Texas. As this pest reached south- 
ern Georgia, at the beginning of President Lincoln’s 
administration, it was called the “‘ Lincoln Bug,” a 
name which it still retains in some localities. The 
bug appeared in South Carolina in 1867, and in 
1875, specimens came from Virginia for identifica- 
tion, and we published an engraving of it in August 
of that year. In the Report of the Department of 
Agriculture for this year (covering 1884), the ento- 
mologist, Professor C. V. Riley, gives engravings 
illustrating the life-history of this harlequin bug 
more completely than heretofore, which we here 
reproduce. Beginning with the eggs, these are 
shown of the natural size at c, and much enlarged 
at d and e, d being aside-view, and e showing them 
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HARLEQUIN BUG AND EGGS. 





asseen from above. The eggs, usually deposited in 
two parallel rows of half a dozen each, have a sin- 
gular resemblance to miniature barrels. They are 
greenish when first deposited, but soon become 
white, with black hoops. The resemblance to a 
barrel is still more increased, by a small black spot 
for the bung. The harlequin bug belongs to the 
true bugs (Hemiptera), which include the bed, 
squash, chinch, and other disagreeable and mis- 
chievous insects, including the plant-lice, of which 
the name is legion. As with other insects of this 
family, this in the larva and pupa states, closely re- 
sembles the imago, or perfect state. In hatching, 
the larva has only to take out the head of its barre!- 
like egg-shell, which it does with great neatness, 
and appears asata. In this stage itis pale green 
throughout, but after changing its skin several 
times, it shows orange markings. The pupal form 
is given at 6, while at f is the adult with closed 
wings, and at g, the adult with its wings extended. 
All in this engraving, save the eggs, d and ¢, are of 
the actual size. The light spots shown in f and 
g, are in the insect of a rich, deep orange color, 
and the dark portions, shining black. This con- 
trast of colors makes the insect a very handsome 
one. While some of its near relatives, like the bed 
and squash bugs, have an odor, which it would be 
gross flattery to call pleasant, the harlequin bug is 
said to give off a really agreeable odor, and this is 
about the only good thing that can be said of it. 
This insect passes the winter in the perfect state, 
hiding in rubbish of various kinds, and is ready, 
the first warm days of spring, to commence laying 
eggs to provide for future progeny. It lays its 
eggs by preference on the cabbage and turnip; it 
has attacked mustard and radishes, and in the.ab- 
sence of plants of this family (the Mustard Family, 
or Crucifere), has been known to attack grapes and 
Indian corn, gathering in great numbers on the 
silk of late varieties. This harlequin cabbage bug, 
has proved to be a regular “ iron-clad ” against all 


| the usual insecticides, and can be best kept in sub- | 
jection, so far as is now known, by close watching, 


and hand-picking, and destroying the insects which 
have wintered over, when they first make their ap- 
pearance on the early cabbages. Hot water, and an 
emulsion of two parts of kerosene to one of milk, 
has been suggested as likely to be useful. Every 
egg-laying female that is destroyed, heads off much 








[ JULY, 
trouble. This insect is quite too common in Vir- - 
ginia, and has entered Maryland and Delaware, 
How much farther north it can endure the 
winters, remains to be seen, but every cabbage 
grower in the Middle States should be on the look- 
out forits first appearance, and carefully destroy it, 


——e 


The Varieties of the Cockscomb. 
—— 

Probably but few who admire the large, velvety, 
dark-crimson crests of the cockscomb, are aware 
that these are due to a malformation which has be- 
come fixed by cultivation. These combs or crests 
are sometimes of enorraous size; some even 
have measured eighteen inches across. They show 
no distinct flowers. It not rarely happens that the 
parts of a plant, that are usually distinct and sep- 
arate, grow together; it is not rare to find twin 


| cucumbers, formed by two which are united for 


their whole length. This union often takes place 
with stems. Squash vines are sometimes found 
grown together for some distance, and a similar 
growth is often seen in the asparagus. The Cocks- 
comb, Celosia cristata, is an annual, a native of the 
East Indies, and in its normal state produces 
numerous erect branches, as in the engraving, 
terminated in time by long spikes of flowers. The 
flowers themselves are small, and not at all showy, 
but each has at its base several bracts, or floral 
leaves, which are highly colored. These are usu- 
ally dark-crimson, but there are white, yellow, and 
rose-colored varieties. In the form cultivated as 
cockscomb, the stems and branches are united 
and soldered together, as it were, into a confused 
mass, which is sometimes very wavy on the top. 
In the branching form, only the flowers on the 
lower portions ‘of the branches are fertile ; accord- 
ingly those on the lower parts of the crest only, 
produce seeds. The velvety texture of the crests 
is caused bythe ends of the numerous bracts that 
appear at the surface. Though these crests are 
monstrosities, the peculiarity is well fixed. This 
is one of the oldest of garden plants, having been 
cultivated in English gardens for over three hun- 
dred years. The variety known as Japanese, is 
peculiarly richin color. To raise the largest crests, 
and of the most brilliant color, the soil must be 





BRANCHING COCKSCOMB, 


excessively rich. The finest and largest specimens 
are produced by growing the plants in pots, and 
shifting them into larger pots as they need it. 


—=_o~- 


Insect Pests. — As a stone rolling down a hill 


| gathers force, so the neglecting of the immediate 


destruction of insect pests results in such an over- 
whelming increase that it is impossible to stay its 
progress. It is easy to destroy a nest of young 


, caterpillars, or crush a potato beetle, but if this is 


neglected until the brood is perfected and spread 
abroad, man is unable to contend with the army. 
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The Annual Chrysanthemums. 
<_> 

The perennial Chrysanthemums, which include 
the Chinese and Japanese, are flowers of great 
value, on account of their late period of blooming, 
and the richness of theircolors. There are, besides 
these, several annual species, which are showy 
border flowers. Though not often seen in our 
modern gardens, these annual chrysanthemums 
were very popular half a century ago, and like many 





Fig. 1.—CHRYSANTHEMUM BURRIDGEANUM. 


other good, old-fashioned plants, have been dis- 
placed by others of less merit. Among the annual 
species, one of the most showy is Chrysanthemum 
earinatum, from Barbary. It is a much-branched, 
hardy annual, about a foot and a half high. In its 
normal form, the disk, or central portion of 
the flower-head, is purplish brown, while the ray 
flowers are yellow, margined with white. A num- 
ber of varieties have been obtained from this spe- 
cies, one of the most showy of which is C. Bur- 
ridgeanum (fig.1). The flower-heads of this variety 
are of a very large size. The center, or disk, is 





Fig. 2.—“ GARDEN CHRYSANTHEMUM.” 


blackish purple; the rays are pure white at the 
tip, rose purple below, and at the base yellow, 
forming an exceedingly brilliant combination of 
colors. Another annual species, C. coronarium 
(fig. 2), often called ‘‘ Garden Chrysanthemum,” is a 
tall species, two or three feet high. The simpler 
form has a disk of greenish-yellow, surrounded by 
dark yellow rays; here the disk is filled with ray 
flowers. These annual chrysanthemums are among 














the plants that one most frequently sees on balco- 
nies, and in window boxes all over Europe. They 
are well suited for such places, on account of the 
ease with which they may be grown, their great 
hardiness, and the long time they remain in bloom. 





Mildew on Grape-Vines. 
ee 

The greatest loss to the grape-grower comes from 
mildew. It usually appears after a rain-storm in 
warm weather. It makes its first appearance as 
whitish or grayish spots on the lower side of the 
leaf ;-the upper surface soon becomes discolored, 
and the portions of the leaf thus attacked in time 
are completely dead. The disease is more preva- 
lent in moist seasons than in dry ones, and attacks 
some varieties of grapes more than it does others. 
Whatever tends to produce strong and healthy 
foliage, aids the vine to resist mildew. Vines that 
are crowded by too close planting, and have been 
allowed to grow at random, without having the 
growth controlled by proper pinching, are more 
subject to mildew than those that have been prop- 
erly cared for. Among the varieties in common 
cultivation, the Delaware is especially liable to be 
attacked, while the Concord is the least so. Mil- 
dew is a minute form of vegetation that lives upon 
the grape-vine. The only remedy thus far found, is 
sulphur, which should be freely applied on the first 
appearance of the whitish or grayish spots upon the 
leaves. Bellows for applying sulphur are sold at 
the implement and seed stores, and it is hardly 
possible to apply it properly without one of these. 
The application should be made in a still day, and 
the bellows is to be operated in such a manner as 
to fill the air with a fine dust, which will settle upon 
the vine. The application should be repeated in 
four or five days after the first. The French jour- 
nals have recently had much to say about “ Poly- 
sulfure Grison,’? as a remedy for mildew. This 
preparation, which is also called ‘‘ Liquide Grison,”’ 
and ‘‘ Eau Grison,”’ is really a solution of sulphide of 
calcium, and has been in use for some time in this 
country for mildew upon roses and other green- 
house plants. The liquid is prepared by boiling 
three pounds each of flowers of sulphur and of lime 
in six gallons of water until reduced to two gallons. 
When settled, pour off the clear liquid and bottle it 
for use. In application, one part of this clear solu- 
tion is mixed with one hundred parts of water, and 
applied to the vines with a syringe or garden engine 
—whichever will distribute it more economically. 


ee 


Best Varieties of Celery. 
a 

L. Mifflin, Lancaster Co., Pa., writes to the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist: ‘*Last year we obtained our 
seeds from a well-known seed firm. The celery 
made the raisers grumble. They want no more of 
that kind. The seed was of well known varieties. 
My men are going to put out several acres of celery 
this season for me, instead of tobacco, as they have 
been doing formerly, and on the same terms, viz., 
‘cn halves.’ I am anxious that these men who 
do the work shall have a good crop. Which is the 
best variety ?”--We do not know, and we thinksno 
one except a quack pretends to know. The kinds 
you name are good—provided they are good. But 
celery, like turnips, cabbage, beets, carrots, pars- 
nips, salsify, onions, etc.,as we now desire to grow 
it, is an artificial plant. Naturally, it runs up to 
seed the first year, and produces hollow stalks. 
We want plants that will not produce seed till the 
second year. We want celery that produces nice, 
solid stalks, composed, not of woody fibre, but of 
tender, crisp cellulose. This is not difficult to ob- 
tain. But we must look, not to the variety, but to 
proper care in selection on the part of-the seed 
grower. There are many complaints about celery 
running up to seed. The trouble, in part, may be 
due to sowing the seed too early in hot-beds, and 
setting out the plants too soon; but we suspect 
that a still more frequent and potent reason may 
be found in the fact that the seed is grown in south- 
ern latitudes, where the plants are not transplant- 
ed, but allowed torun up to seed the first year. 
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The Odor of the- Hay Field. 


Going from New England to a Western State, 
many years ago, the writer was struck with the 
difference between the two localities in the haying, 
season. In the older States, the air at haying time,' 
is redolent of the most delightful fragrance, mak- 
ing itapleasure to be out of doors. At haying 
time in the western locality, there was only a clean, 
weedy odor, quite unlike that to which we had 
been accustomed. In looking into the reason for 
this lack of pleasant odor at haying, we examined 
the hay, and while all the usual grasses were pres- 
ent, we could find no trace of the Sweet-scented 
Vernal grass, Anthoxanthum odoratum, so common 











SWEET-SCENTED VERNAL GRASS. 


in eastern meadows. We give an engraving of the 
Sweet-scented Vernal grass, which will allow it to 
be identified when in flower. In itself, this grass 
has little value. Indeed, its chief merit lies in its 
odor. Thisis developed as the herbage dries, and 
a few spears of this grass will impart its fragrance 
toa largemass ofhay. This grass should always 


form a small part of a mixture for seeding a lawn. 
Siac 


PLtant More OrcHarps.—As nations become 
more prosperous and refined, the consumption of 
fruit increases. As the world generally is improv- 
ing, we find fruits of various kinds in increasing de- 
mand. Apples and pears are especially staple arti- 
cles of commerce, and the foreign demand for these 
fruits increases very much every year, as does the 
home consumption, and the planting and eultiva- 
tion of orchards should be studied and more large- 
ly practised, where the conditions are favorable. 
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A Home-Adorned Room. 


— 


The frieze is made of white matting, which is 
fringed out one-quarter of the width, and decorated 
with bright-colored Japanese figures, cut out of 
cretonne, and pasted on as the taste suggests. The 
piece around the mantel is made is made in the 
same manner, and tacked on with brass-headed 





wall. Paper the exposed sides with a piece of wall 
paper bordering, covering the lower part with cre- 
tonne. Cover the lid with felt, and line it neatly with 
paper muslin. This will be found very convenient 
fora clothes hamper. The little book-case above 
is made of a box with a partition through the 
middle, to form a shelf; it is then ebonized inside 
and out. A little pongee curtain, with a piece of 
fancy ribbon stitched around the bottom, is hung 
with small brass rings upon a piece of stout wire 
in the front. The standard scrap-basket is made 
of a Japanese umbrella, set in a frame made of 
four round curtain sticks, which are ebonized and 
fastened together as seen in the design. Tie a bow 
of broad ribbon around where the sticksare fasten- 
ed together. The chair, which stands by the table, 
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glass and twelve inches deep, with the corners 
rounded. Cover it with the silesia and swiss, and 
fasten it on the top of the glass with hooks and 
staples. Hang the glass so that it just clears the ta- 
ble. Tack the curtains on the board, draw them down 
to the sides of the table in graceful folds, and tic 
with broad satin ribbon. The umbrella case is 
made of cream-colored duck, with cat-tails em- 
broidered on it. The foundation of the case is 
made of a thin board, one large pocket being tacked 
on, and two formed of it by tacking it down in 
the middle. The little corner shelves are covered 
with felt, and trimmed with fringe. The catch-all 
is made of a Japanese fan, with a pocket of shined 
satin fastened on it, and a bow on the handle. The 
chair beside the dressing-table is an ordinary chair 
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nails. The top of the window is covered to imitate 
stained glass, by a paper made for the purpose. 
Make half-curtains for the lower sash, of pongee, 
and embroider a vine up the front of each half; 
hang them on arod with rings. The window-seat is 
constructed of a box. It will be best to have one 
made for the purpose, as it should be strong and 
well put together; have it made the depth of the 
chimney, and within four inches the hight of the 
window. Place cleats on the inside of the box for 
the lid to rest on. Hinges and a lock and key will 
finish the carpenter’s part of the seat. Selecta 
pretty pattern of cretonne for the coverings, and 
make a plaiting of it to tack across the front of the 
seat. Then make a cushion for the top out of an 
old comforter, folded together several times, and 
tacked on in a few places ; cover it with cretonne. 
A pillow for the end will make it complete. An or- 
dinary dry goods box of the proper size will an- 
swer for the end ; fit it in between the seat and the 





A HOME-ADORNED BROOM. 


Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


is made of a barrel sawed down to the desired 
shape. The head is fastened in for a seat. It is then 
covered with cretonne, and a cushion made for the 
seat in the same manner as the one for the win- 
dow-seat. The table cover is made of felt, witha 
band, plush or velveteen, sewed on with a fancy 
stitch. The panels for the screen are made of 
dark-red velveteen. The flowers upon it can be 
painted, or cut out of cretonne, and fastened on 
by working a button-hole stitch around the edge 
of each outside part in a color to correspond with 
the flower or leaf. For a dressing table, have a 


rough table made of the width desired. Makea | 


plaiting for the bottom of it out of the cretonne. 
Lay two thicknesses of sheet cotton on the top 
and cover it with silesia, and also with cream- 
colored swiss, edged with linen Jace. Cover the 
frame of the glass with silesia, drawn smoothly 
over it, and the swiss puffed on. Have a board 
made to hang the curtain up on, the width of the 





with a couple of inches sawed off of the legs, and 
upholstered with the cretonne. The fire-place 
screen is made of silesia, plaited on a frame which 
fits the fire-place. Grasses and ribbon are used to 
ornament it. A keg covered with velveteen and 
trimmed with ribbon, forms a receptacle for shoes 
ard slippers. The arrangement over the mantel for 
holding bric-a-brac is simply a bamboo book shelf, 
set on the mantel. The frame above it is a square 
board, with an opening cut into it to fit the plaque, 
and covered with plush or velveteen. We would 
suggest cream-colored cretonne, with dark-red 
flowers or a vine over it, and the fancy strings the 
same shade of red. Aim to have harmony in color. 
: [eas 

AppLe Sago Puppine.—One cup of sago, swell- 
ed in six cups of water. Stew ten small apples, 
mix with the sago, and bake three-quarters of an 
hour. Salt, and eat with cream and sugar. It is 
better warm than cold, but acceptable either way. 
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Social Entertainments. 
> 

To entertain handsomely, is the ambition of 
the cultivated woman who delights in hospitality. 
To do this, it is :ot necessary to go toa great ex- 
pense of time, strength or money. But there are 
certain rules of etiquette observed in good society, 
which are indispensable, and many others which 
sive style and elegance to even a very simple enter- 
tainment, which it is desirable to know. Not that 
onecan always follow fashion in such things, for 
few are fleet enough to keep pace with this fickle 
goddess; but any lady of good sense will know just 
where to stop. Very few, comparatively, can af- 
ford to give large and expensive parties. These 
are now, for the most part, given into the hands of 
caterers, Who furnish everything needed, including 
dishes and table linen. Much of the pleasure of 
entertaining is thus Jost, for does it not add very 
much tothe pleasure of every true housekeeper, 
to know that the table to which she has invited 
her friends, has been prepared under her own super- 
intendence, and perhaps by her own hands? Ina 
recent notice of some delightful receptions given 
by a lady of note in New York City, to a few 
friends, it was said: ‘‘ The refreshments were pre- 
pared and daintily served by the lady herself—her 
kitchen being a small adjoining room.”? Formerly 
ladies in society felt it a duty to give an evening 
party’ once a year, to which were invited all to 
whom they were socially in debt. A large, pro- 
miscuous assembly thus brought together, could 
not be otherwise than stiffand formal. These have 
given place to smaller and more select gatherings, 
to which are invited only those whose tastes and 
pursuits are congenial. The most informal of all 
modern social entertainments, are lunch parties. 
In this country,where gentlemen rarely find leisure 
between the hours of twelve and two o’clock, for 
visiting, these, from necessity, are mostly -ladies’ 
gatherings; but it is an old English custom for gen- 
tlemen to entertain each other unceremoniously at 
lunch. Everything should be informal and inex- 
pensive. Invitations may be given orally, or 
written in easy style, as, for instance : ‘‘ Will you 
come and meet a few friends at lunch Tuesday, at 
one o’clock?’’ At some fashionable watering 
places, ladies give their gentlemen friends a general 
invitation to lunch at any time without further 
ceremony, und the table is daily laid with the ex- 
pectation that some will ‘drop in.’? Of course, 
guests will inform themselves of the hour, and 
give no trouble by their tardiness. Salads, cold 
fowl, game, ham, bread and butter, ice cream, jel- 
lies, cakes and fruits, are the usual refreshments 
offered ; or in winter, bouillon, oysters, or a hot 
lunch altogether, may be preferred. In this ease, 
that is, for a hot lunch, there should be few vege- 
tables, and as the dessert is placed on the table at 
first, these should be handed round by a waiter. 
Another delightful way to entertain in the country 
is, togive a garden party. Two things are, how- 
ever, indispensable—a lawn and a pleasant day— 
anda broad piazza, most desirable. Out-of-door 
games are provided, and there is often dancing, 
and refreshments are served in the open air 
or indoors, but the dishes are usually cold. 
The hostess receives in her hat or bonnet; guests 
wear theirs, and also short dresses. Much care is 
needed that everything be done neatly by the ser- 
vants, and of course guests will observe the same 
proprieties which are required at an indoor feast. 
Small tables and camp stools should be provided 
for the convenience of guests. Ladies who reside 
in suburban towns, either the year round or through 
the summer, have an opportunity to give much 
happiness to city friends, by opening their homes 
for generous hospitality. - Those are especially for- 
tunate who have small fruits—a strawberry patch, 
and a vegetable garden, the products of which are 
80 delightful to those who are usually supplied from 
city provision stores—and it is a privilege fully ap- 
preciated to be invited to dine at a table where 
such things have been freshly brought from the 
garden. One of the principal requisites to entertain 
successfully—and by this is meant the giving of real 
pleasure to guests—is tact on the part of the hos- 
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tess. Any accidents, or blunders of servants, how- 
ever annoying, should be quietly passed over, and 
her whole aim be the comfort of others. It is un- 
necessary to say that the table clcths and napkins 
should be the best that can be afforded, smooth 
and spotless. Thick baize or Canton flannel, placed 
under the tablecloth, makes it look much nicer. 
Napkins should never be starched. As many 
knives, forks and spoons should be placed at the 
side of the plate of each person, as will be needed 
in all the different courses. At a private dinner or 
supper table, small bouquets, one at the side of each 
person’s plate, are preferable toa mass of flow- 
ers in the center of the table, and these bouquets are 
much prettier made up of a single kind of flower 
and its leaves, each person having a flower differing 
from the others. ETHEL STONE, 


Kitchen Table. 
eo. 
W. H. H. Goff sends us a sketch (see engraving), 
for a kitchen table, that can be swung up against 
the wall when not in use. The whole table, cleats 
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FOLDING KITCHEN TABLE, 


and legs, can be made of inch lumber, dressed on all 
sides. The mode of hinging the legs to the cleat, 
is shown in the small figure on the right. The 
illustration shows the table at rest, for use, on the 
floor. The dotted lines represent the position of 
the table when set up against the wall and held by 
the button. The legs are hinged inside, so as to 
drop down against the table when that is turned 
up against the wall in the manner here shown. 





Canning or Bottling Peaches. 
AUNT HATTIE. 
—> 

The housekeepers who read the American Agri- 
culturist many years ago, will be glad to welcome 
back the very practical ‘‘ Aunt Hattie.” Her 
notes on canning peaches came so late that we are 
only able to find room for an abridgment of them. 
She promises articles on putting up other fruits, 
pickling, and other household economies, which 
she treats so well. : 

THE PEACHES AND PEELING.—With peaches that 
are fully ripe, the skin may often be pulled from 
them. Usually it is necessary to peel them, which 
I do with a silver fruit knife. I have sometimes 
loosened the skins by the use of ley. I make a 
strong ley from hard-wood ashes and boiling water. 
When this is settled and clear, the peaches are 
immersed for twenty seconds, oreven less, When 
I have a basket of peaches, I pick out the mellow 
ones to can, and leave the others to ripen, whether 
there may be enough for one bottle or ten. If un- 
ripe peaches are used for canning, they will be un- 
ripe peaches upon the table next winter. 

TuE Botties.—If the bottles, or cans, have been 
used before, care must be taken to fit the covers 
and rubber rings so that they will be perfectly air 
tight. Success in canning depends upon this. If 
the rubber rings are of doubtful quality, discard 
them, and procure new ones. Success depends 
upon a tight joint tetween the jar and its cover, 
Each jar, its cover, and rubber, should be examined 
and tested beforehand. 

Tw) METHODS OF CANNING PEACHES.—The most 
common is this: Prepare the bottles first. Peel 
the peaches. Make a syrup in a bright kettle, 








using a teacupful of sugar to a’ pint or quart of 
water, according as it is desired to have the fruit 
more or less sweet. When the syrup boils, add 
ten, twenty, or more peaches—enough to fill the 
bottle. When the whole is heated boiling hot, 
wrap a wet cloth around the bottle, and transfer the 
peaches to it by means of a fork. After all the 
peaches are in, fill up with boiling syrup, brim full; 
put on the lid and screw it down at once. Fill 
another bottle in the same manner. If more syrup 
is needed as the bottling goes on, make it. In this 
manner, one bottle, or several, may be put up ata 
time, and there is no hurrying. 


ANOTHER METHOD—Successfully employed by 
my aunt, is, to fill the bottles with fruit, add the 
needed syrup, and cook the fruit in the bottles in a 
water-bath. This may be done with a single bottle 
in the tea-kettle, or in a sauce-pan, but a dozen or 
more bottles may be done at once in the wash- 
boiler. Make a platform, by tacking lath together, 
to keep the bottles from coming in contact with 
the bottom of the boiler. The bottles are packed 
full of raw fruit, and syrup is added to fill tho 
spaces. The bottles being filled and placed ou the 
lath platform, the boiler is filled up to the necks of 
the bottles with water. The boiler being of course 
on the stove, the water soon reaches the boiling 
point. It is then moved to the back of the stove, 
where it can be kept at the simmering point, or 
about two hundred and ten degrees. The fruit in 
cooking will shrink somewhat, and there should be 
hot syrup at hand to fill the bottles. When the 
fruit is heated through, which will require an hour 
or two, the caps are put on and screwed tight. 

SnaLL THE STONES BE ReEMOvrD?—In either 
method of canning, much room in the bottles of 
peaches is saved by removing the stones. A bottle 
that will hold but ten entire peaches, will contain 
fourteen if they are halved and the stones removed. 
The flavor of the meat is desired by many, and 
this may be secured by cracking the stones and 
adding u few meats to each bottle. 

KEEPING CANNED FRvItT.—The bottles or cans 
may be kept in any cool closet, but on the approach 
of winter they had better be removed to the cellar, 
to avoid loss from breaking in a sudden cold snap, 





Handles for Pitchers. 
—— 

A jug or pitcher without a handle, is generally 
considered past its usefulness. But an economical 
person, who believes a few pennies saved, are 
equal to so many earned, 
may re-handle a jug or a 
pitcher with great ease, in 
the manner shown in the 
accompanying engraving. 
It has been said very truly 
that the American Agricul- 
turist can be read by a man 
who cannot read, because 
of the numerous interest- 
ing illustrations in it, each 
of which tells its own story, in the way of an 
object lesson. This engraving tells its own story. 
It is sent by C. F. Alkire, Madison Co., Ohio. 
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HANDLE FOR PITCHER. 





Tomato CatsuPp.—Half a bushel of tomatoes, six 
onions, half a pound of sugar, one pound of salt, 
quarter pound ground mustard, two ounces ground 
cloves, two ounces black pepper, quarter ounce 
cayenne pepper, a handful of peach leaves. Boil 
all together two hours, or longer if the tomatoes 
are very watery, and just before taking from the 
fire add one quart of cidervinegar. If it boils ufter 
the vinegar is added it will turn dark. Pour 
through colander; bottle and seal. 


TomaTo PicKLEs.—One peck of green tomatoes, 
six peppers, four onions; sprinkle one cup of 
salt through them, and allow them to stand one 
night. In the morning pour off the water. Boilin 
a kettle, with vinegar enough to cover them, and 
one cup of sugar, one tablespoonful of cloves, onc 
tablespoonful each of allspice, cinnamon, and 
horse-radish, until quite soft. Pack in stone jars, 
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What Bertie and Lion Found. 


BY A, L., BURNHAM. 





_> 

“‘ Where are you going, Bertie?’ said Mrs. Wil- 
bur, as her little daughter came into the kitehen 
one morning, with her hat on.—‘‘Out into the 
woods,” said Bertie. —‘‘ What for?” asked her 
mother, unconcernedly, for Bertie was in no danger 
of being lost, as she was perfectly acquainted with 
every part of the wood.—“ I am going to hunt for 
a fairy,” answered Ber- 
tie. ‘Don’t you think, 
mamma, that if I should 
go very easy and look 
very carefuily, I might 
find one asleep under a 
fern ?’? — ** But,’’ said 
Mrs. Wilbur, “‘ the fairies 
play all night and go 
home in the morning.”’ 
—‘* Well,’’ said Bertie, 
“you know one little 
girl fairy might be very 
tired, and lie down a 
toinute to rest and go to 
sleep, and not wake up 
until it was noon.”— 
““Very well, don’t stay 
too long; and find a 
good fairy, for my little 
girl’s playmates must be 
good.”’ And Mrs. Wil- 
bur weut on with her 
.work, soon forgetting 
all about Bertie and the 
wished-for fairy. — Ber- 
tha Wilbur was ten years 
old. She was the only 
child of educated and 
well-to-do parents ; but 
although she lived very 
happily with papa and 
mamma, and had many 
advantages of books, 
pictures, music, etc., 
which are denied to 
many cuuntry children, 
she often felt very lone- 
some, and would wish 
for a little brother or 
sister to play with. The 
neighborhood in which 
Bertie lived was rather 
aristocratic and old, and 
there being no children 
in it, with the exception 
of Bertie, the two ad- 
joining school districts 
had been unjted, so the 
nearest school was three 
miies away. On account 
of the distance, and be- 
eause Mrs. Wilbur was 
very strict in regard to 
Bertie’s choice of play- 
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out of his great mouth, and his tail wagging like 


the top of a fir tree inastorm. Bertie gave him a 
pat on the head, and away he went gamboling along 
ahead, now and then stopping to wait for his mis- 
tress, and then rushing along far ahead. The 
woods were about a quarter of a mile from the 
house, and were on rising ground; so Bertie did not 
hurry, for she was not a strong child, and climbing 
was rather tiresome for her. By the time she had 
reached the top of the hill, Lion was nowhere to 
be seen, but as he made it a point to hunt rabbits 
whenever his mistress went into the woods, she 
was not atallsurprised. Wandering along, picking 
here and there a wild flower, and occasionally 
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winter before. Lion was there and ceased to bark 
when he saw his little mistress, and ran to her, 
frolicking around so gleefully, that Bertie was for 
a minute quite bewildered. ‘‘ Now, Lion, I’ve come, 
why don’t you show me what you’ve found? Oh} 
oh! oh! My sakes! You blessed little darling!” 
cried Bertie in delight—for what do you think Lion 
showed her? A tiny bit of a baby in a market basket. 

Of course Bertie did not stop to think of any- 
thing else but to take the basket and hurry home 
as fast as she could. J¥er burden was quite heavy, 
and she could not carry it without some difficulty; 
but she was too much delighted and excited to 
rest. Lion trotted along beside her, and every 
minute or two he would 
put up his nose to the 
basket, to see if its con- 
tents were safe. Bertie 
was very tired when slic 
reached the house, but 
she scarcely realized it, 
being so wrought up 
with delight. She did 
not once think but that 
she would keep the baby 
always, and forgot that 
the wee thing had a 
mother, who was _per- 
haps now seeking after 
it, and nearly frantic 
with sorrow at its loss. 
No, Bertie was only ten 
years old, and did not 
think of those things. 
Bang went the sitting- 
room door,and in rushed 
Bertie with her basket. 

**Oh! 





Mamma, sec 
what I’ve got. See its 


littie hands ; and oh, it’s 
going to open its eyes, I 
guess! It was asleep, 
and I took it, and came 
home quick! Oh, my! 
and Lion barked first, 
and I went, and oh, oh, 
oh—ec!” and Bertie was 
actually obliged to stop 
and take breath..—‘‘Why 
Bertie! What have you 
done, where did you find 
this baby?” and Mrs. 
Wilbur opened her eyes 
in great astonishment. 
After Bertie had suffic- 
iently gained her breath, 
she told her mother all 
about the finding of her 
‘*fairy,’? as she persist- 
ed in cailing the little 
thing. The baby was 
not over three weeks 
old, and was so small 
that it was almost a fairy. 
It was a little dark-eyed 
girl, and even at that 
tender age, evinced so 
much brightness and 


Benucil good humor, that the 








mates, the little girl had 
never been to school, 
and her parents had 
been her only teachers. But being an only child, 
she was more advanced in many things than most 
children of her age. She was a nice little reader, 
could write very well, and played the piano with 
some grace. But Bertie’s favorite occupation was 
reading; and as she was furnished with a plenty of 
books suited to her age, she was seldom in the 
house without a story book in her hand. She was 
very fond of fairy stories, and had read a great 
many tales of sylphs and sprites. She had a large 
dog, with whom she had roamed over the tields and 
woods of her father’s farm, until she was at home 
in its remotest part. When Bertie left the house 
she went to find Lion, her dog, and calling 
* Lion!” “Lion !.”’ once or twice, in a moment he 
came bounding along with his pink tongue lolling 
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stopping to watch a squirrel or bird, Bertie had for- 
gotten all about Lion, until far in the woods she 
heard him barking vigorously. But supposing he 
had treed a squirrel, or had found something 
else of interest, she paid no heed, until Lion came 
crashing through the underbrush, and made Bertie 
follow him by pulling at her dress, and then run- 
ning along before her. ‘Why, Liou, what is the 
matter ?”’ asked Bertie. ‘‘ What have you found ? 
Well, you’re a nice doggie, and we'll go right and 
find it.”—‘* Bow, wow, wow,” said Lion, and soon 
disappeared from Bertie’s sight, but kept up bis 
call. Bertie followed as quick as the tangled vines 
and thick bushes would let her, and at last found 
herself in the midcle of the wood beside an old 
wood-road, which had not been used since the 








family fell in love with 
it at once.  Bertie’s 
father immediately made 
inquiries about the neighborhood, in respect to 
the parents of the child, and endeavored to find 
out the facts relating to the abandonment of so 
small a baby. ‘After some trouble, Mr. Wilbur 
learned from a distant farmer, that a band of 
gypsies had been camping in the woods near his 
farm, but having appropriated the poultry and veg- 
etables of some neighboring farmers, they had been 
driven away. According to this man’s story, there 
were in the party two men, three women, and sev- 
eral children large enough to walk and run. Sono 
evidence as to there heing a very small child in the 
party, was found. After obtaining this informa- 
tion, Mr. Wilbur had the woods searched for miles 
around, but with no success, and finally, the s sarch 
was given up, and Mr, and Mrs, Wilbur decided to 
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until some one should claim it, or its history should 
be cleared up. It need not be told how proud and 
fond Bertie was of her little ‘‘ fairy,” and when the 
baby grew old enough to laugh and chatter, and 
run about, she watched it with patient care. 

As soon as the child was old enough, Bertie 
taught it to read and write, and do various little 
things becoming to childhood. For we must re- 
member that as fast as baby grew, Bertie advanced 
in years, and was now quite a little lady. No other 
name than Fairy had ever been given to the child, 
because Bertie declared that she was a little black- 
eyed sprite whom she had found in the woods. So 
Fairy grew as fast as a daisy, and when she was 
about five years old, Bertie induced her parents to 
adopt her, and she was christened with the name 
of Fairy Wilbur. Fairy was such a pretty, cheerful 
and clever child, that she won the love of every- 
body, but from Bertie she was inseparable. Bertie 
always said that she had a good fairy, but that Lion 
must have the praise of finding her, and when Ber- 
tie would ask Lion if he ever found a fairy, he 
would run to Fairy with a loud ‘ bow wow,” and 
a vigorous wag of his tail. 
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How the Trout Were Tamed. 
> 

My father never emptied his basket after a day’s 
sport without telling us of the powerful intelli- 
gence that trout possessed, and declaring that they 
could be educated.—‘‘ What!” said my brother 
Bob, one day, ‘‘ taught to say A, B, C ?’—“ Well, 
not quite,” replied my father, ‘‘ but if caught when 
young, they can be tamed, taught to eat from the 
hand, and to know each member of a family.’? My 
mother, who had listened to so many schemes, 
laughed incredulously ; but father, with a shrug of 
the shoulders, said: ‘‘ Never mind, if I can get 
the children interested, we will try the experiment.” 

At the foot of a green terrace in the rear of our 
house, was a never-failing spring. A heavy board 
box, twelve feet long,nine feet wide and three feet 
deep, was so arranged that the fish should have 
running water and the box not overflow. I spent 
one day with my brother in gathering pebbles to 
strew on the bottom, and when all was complete, 
we pronounced it a lovely home for the trout. 

The first, day of June was chosen for stocking the 
spring box. We rose early, and dug a full supply of 
angleworms for bait, and my father carefully re- 
moved the barbs from several fine Limerick hooks, 
so that the mouths of the fish we caught should 
not be torn. Eight o’clock found us fully equipped 
and on our way to a noted trout stream, We leaped 
eagerly from the wagon on reaching the brook, and 
my father, after tying the horse in the shade, filled 
a tin pail with water, baited a hook and cast it 
into the brook. He directed it under a rock, and 
in a moment, with a quick movement of the rod, 
known to practiced anglers, threw a dark speckled 
trout upon the grass. He caught him carefully in 
his hand and plunged him into the pail, where he 
swam wildly about. Another baiting of the hook, 
another cast into the water, and another trout, 
larger and lighter-colored than the first. It was a 
perfect day for “‘bhites,’’ for at the end of two 
hours we had seventeen ‘ speckled beauties.’’ 
Father pronounced seven of them ‘too large to 
handle,’’ so they were doomed to the frying-pan ; 
but ten bright, sparkling little fishes of from four 
to six inches in length, were safely conveyed home 
and placed in the spring. 

They were at first so shy that for days we saw 
nothing of them, but as the earthworms that we 
threw in disappeared, we concluded that they were 
alive and doing well. After atime they began to 
swim about and eat in our presence, and at last 
would come to the surface of the water and take 
the worms from our fingers. They grew very fast, 
and it was soon so difficult to find worms enough 
to satisfy them that we fed them on bits of raw 
beef. They relished this greatly, and would eat 
4 great quantity. As they increased in size, and 
their teeth grew strong and sharp, they would 
often bite and wound our fingers in plunging for 
food. So we placed the bits of meat upon the end 
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of a bluntly-sharpened stick, and in swaying it 
about, taught them to leap for their food. After 
a little practice they would leap entirely out of 
water and over a crossbeam in the spring, as seen 
in figure 1. 

After having had the fish a year, my brother came 








Fig. 1.—THE TROUT’S LEAP, 


home from a fishing excursion with a live pickerel, 
and unknown to us, placed him among the trout. 
Imagine our horror the next day, on finding the 
cruel fellow swimming about contentedly, with one 
of the trout partly swallowed, the tail protruding 
from his mouth. We lost no time in catching the 
pickerel ina net and putting an end to his existence. 
Several attempts were made to steal our pets, but 
we secured two watch dogs and placed them in 
kennels on each side of the spring. The trout had 
little families from time to time, but like other 
fishes they devoured their young. 

At the end of six years our trout weighed from 
four to six pounds each, and so tame did they be- 
come, that when any of the family visited the 
spring they would come to the surface of the 
water and splash about in a most sociable fashion. 
They became very popular, and hundreds of vis- 
itors to our city came to see them. Some were 
very incredulous as to their tameness, and one 
among a party of gentlemen stated that it was im- 
possible for fish to leap a distance for food. I 
offered io feed them and convince him, but he said 
quite emphatically, ‘‘ No! give me the meat, there 
may be some trick about it.’ He took a small bit 
of beef between the thumb and finger and held it 
near the water. Three of the trout made a plunge, 
one securing the meat and cutting the gentleman’s 


“finger with his teeth. The wound extended the 


whole length of the finger and bled profusely, but 
he wound his handkerchief about his hand in the 











Fig. 2.—THE TROUTS’ CITY RESIDENCE. 


best of nature, and said, laughingly: ‘I amcon- 
vinced of their skill in feeding.” 

At the end of the sixth year our trout beyan to 
show signs of old age. They moved about with 
slower motion, several lost their teeth, and two be- 
came blind. We felt that their “days were num- 
bered,’’ and were sud as we realized that but a short 
time remained for our enjoyment of them. 

In the fall, alterations were made on our prem- 
ises, so that it would be inconvenient to have the 
trout in the spring, and just as we were wondering 
what we should do with them, the well-known 
Barnum came along and suggested that they be 
exhibited in the Museum, then at the corner of 
Ann street and Broadway, New York City. Just 
at this time two of the fish died, one from an injury 
received in falling on the crossbeam in feed- 
ing; the other leaped out of a hogshead in 
which he had been temporarily placed, It 





was decided that those remaining should be sent 
to Barnum, so he had a large tank with glass sides 
prepared in the Museum, through which the Croton 
water flowed, and then sent a man with a large tin 
tank in which to have them conveyed to the city. 
The man was also provided with an air pump and 
at intervals during the journey, pumped fresh air 
through the water. One of the trout was injured 
in handling and died before reaching New York 
City. Six, however, arrived in good condition, and 
were safely deposited in the tank. Many ridiculous 
statements appeared in the city papers on their 
arrival. One writer declared that ‘‘they were 
stuffed specimens driven through the water by 
springs,’’ and another that they were “suckers 
with painted mouths.’’ But all finally acknowledged 
their genuine beauty, and they proved to bea great 
attraction during the winter. 

In the spring Mr. Barnum wrote that the trout 
could not possibly live in the Croton water during 
the hot months, and suggested that they be re- 
turned to us; so we made arrangements and 
received them. They were at first sick and languid 
but after two or three days revived somewhat in 
the spring water. They moved about with less and 
less vigor however, and had to make great effort: 
in leaping for food. We wished to take the best 
of care of the pets we had grown so fond of, and 
grateful for the years of pleasure they had given 
us, we afterward threw all food into the water, 
no longer troubling them to leap for it. They 
were again taken to the Museum in October, 
and in January I saw them ina tank, as seen in 
figure 2, Three had died and the remaining three: 
were swimming about slowly and feebly. A month 
later they all died. I noticed the water was covered 
witha green scum of impurity, and although I knew 
that their lives could not be greatly prolonged, I 
have always felt that at the last their days were 
shortened by their visit to the city. Aunt Ina. 
A Dakota Boy’s Letters to His Friend. 

ig 

FRIEND JAMES.—Your kind letter, duly received. 
You ask what we have done here this summer and 
what we can raise. We have made some mistakes 
in our farming, the most notable one beiag with 
the corn crop ; we planted nearly twenty acres on 
last year’s breaking. A part of it was “ back-set,"’ 
the sod turned back, and some was pulverized 
with a disc harrow. It made but little difference in 
the result, as it was impossible to use a cultivator 
on most of the ground, owing to the sod being 
broken late and net rotted. Thecorn on the sod, 
with no cultivation and no weeds, grew better, 
produced more, and ripened earlier than that on 
“‘back-set” land. Pumpkin, squash, melon and all 
other vines also grew better on sod than on “‘back- 
setting.”” As to what we can raise—what we can-< 
not raise is easier told. We tried a long list of 
field and vegetable seed for testing varieties, but 
are not satisfied with the results, and will plant 
many of the same varieties next year, for further 
trial. The King Philip and other eight-rowed 
flint corns gave the best results. Early Marble- 
head Sweet Corn was by far the best yielder tried. 
The late sweet corns were just tasseling out as a 
hot dry spell came on and nearly all blasted or 
failed to fertilize. Our ‘“ watermilyuns’” were 
splendid. Weplanted a number of rows of sun- 
flowers in the garden. Our best tomatoes planted 
near these failed entirely, either from the shade 
or other influence. We also planted a close hedge 
of sunflowers around our flower beds, thinking to 
train some running beans, peas, morning glories, 
et2., on them, but will not try the experiment 
again, as none of the plants made any growth— 
hardly came up. We intend to plant hedge rows 
of the sunflowers through the garden next year, 
as they make splendid wind-breaks, but will not 
try toraise anything within at least three feet 
of the rows. The black-seed sunflowers did best, 
growing taller and stronger than the Russian. Of 
two varieties of barley, the Imperial was far ahead, 
growing taller and stooling heavily. The Saskat- 
chawan Fife wieat will be our main crop until we 
find something better; out of six varieties of 
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Spring wheat, none of the others could compare in 
yield or hardness of grain. Our Soja beans were 


just getting ready to blossom, Sept. 30th, when 


frost came. Beauty of Hebron potatoes are good 
enough for us. Isawa Vermont Seedling yester- 
day, raised on sod ground, eight inches long, five 
inches across and nearly two thick ; the seed was 
dropped in furrows and covered by the next 
furrow. We have planted a few fruit and other 
trees.. Small fruits, etc., all have done nicely. We 
are building a cellar like one described in the June 
American Agriculturist, but have made some 
changes in the plan. Weare building our barn and 
poultry house of sods as described in the April 
American Agriculturist, and see no reason why they 
will not stand a number of years: at least they 
will be warmer and mure comfortable than wood, 
and will not cost us anything except for the roof, 
which will be thatched with oat-straw. I wish you 
would send me some acorns, beech nuts, and other 
seed you can find in the woods. R.N. 

[The writer of this letter evidently is a close ob- 
server, and thoroughly interested in his business. 
He should keep a journal, and after a few years 
will learn that the results of one summer are 
not sure guides, while still very useful.—Eb. ] 





The Doctor's Talks. 
Poe 

You have, I doubt not, read descriptions of, and 
seen pictures of the famous Banyan tree of India. 
This tree throws out from its branches numerous 
roots, which grow downwards, and at length 
reach the greund, where they become fixed. The 
lower ends of these roots act like other roots, and, 
branching in the soil, take up nourishment to aid 
the growth of the tree. These roots, slender at 
first, soon increase in size, and become like trunks, 
and help support the great mass of branches and 
leaves. By the growth of these roots the tree be- 
comes very large. - The original trunk decays, and 
the great canopy of leafy branches is held up by 
these other trunks, which started as slender roots. 
A banyan tree is described which has three hundred 
and fifty trunks as large as ordinary trees, and 
over three thousand smaller ones. 

OYSTERS ON TREES. 


Several years ago I told you in these Talks that 
I had actually gathered oysters from trees. Along 
the southern coast, in Florida, Louisiana, etc., 
the Mangrove is found growing on the muddy 
shores. ‘This acts just like the banyan, ona small 
scale, Like that, it throws out roots from its 
branches, and these form a thicket through which 
few would undertake to pass. Many years ago I 
went upon an excursion on the Gulf of California, 
from Guaymas to a seaport where the mangrove 
lined the shore. The tide rises and falls many 





Fig. 1.—sECTION OF PALM TREE. 


feet in the gulf, and the stems of the mangroves 

on the portion covered by water at high tide, were 

thickly covered with small but delicious oysters. 
WHAT HAS THIS TO DO WITH CORN ? 


The manner of growth of the banyan and the 
mangrove no doubt seem very wonderful to you: 
but the very same thing, the same kind of growth, 
is taking place on your own farm, probably in your 
own little corn-field. As the corn gets large, you 
will find that several of the lower joints (or nodes) 
will produce roots, which, starting at a consider- 
able distance above the ground, grow downwards 
until they can bury their lower ends in the soil. 
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These roots at length act like other roots, sale carry 
up food for the plant. They have still another use ; 
they soon take a firm hold of the soil, and serve, 
so to speak, to anchor the plant, and enable it to 
better resist heavy winds. For this reason, 
farmers often call them “ brace-roots.’’ It was 
my intention, in talking about corn, to refer to 





Fig. 2.—SECTION OF OAK TREE. 


other plants also, and I would have you notice that 
other plants also produce roots from the stems. 
Roots of this kind are termed “aérial roots.” In 
the banyan, mangrove, and Indian corn, these 
roots, while serving as supports or props to the 
plant, also convey food from the soil. In other 
plants such roots are produced, which never 
reach the earth, their sole purpose being to aid 
the plant in climving. The very poisonous vine 
known as Poison Ivy, Poison Oak, and in some 
places as “* Mercury,’’ has two forms—one grows 
aloag fences and walls, and the other clings to the 
trunks and climbs to the tops even of tall trees. 
You need not handle this vine (which is to some 
persons very poisonous) in order to see what a 
multitude of short roots is produced along the 
stem. These cling to the tree-trunks, fences, etc., 
and hold the vine very firmly fas.ened to them. 
You can see the same thing in the Trumpet 
Creeper, and the European Ivy, both of which are 
often cultivated. 
CORN STALKS AND. TREE TRUNKS. 

You will recollect that in a former Talk, I called 
your attention to the joints or nodes of the stalk of 
the corn. These are marked bya slight swelling, 
and the place is marked bya distiné ring. This 
gives the stem avery different appearance from 
that of ordinary trees and shrubs. 
asked you to compare the leaves of corn with other 
leaves. Now how is it with the inside of the stem? 
If you cut a corn stalk across, you will see, if you 
examine the cut surface closely,a mass of pulp, 
which later, when the corn is ripe, will appear like 
pith, through which are scattered littledots. These 
dots are the ends of what will be seen to be, if you 
cut lengthwise, woody fibres which run through 
the pulp or pith, and are scattered irregularly. If 
you cut the stem of a sunflower, or that of the 
Pokeweed (Pigeonberry) or other large annual 
plant that has netted-veined leaves, it will show a 
very different appearance. These will have the 
pulp or pith in the center, and the fibres, which in 
the corn are scattered, arranged ina ring around 
it,and outside of this a bark. Now these two 
stems, the corn stalk and the sunflower, illustrate 
the two great divisions in which all flowering 
plants are placed. The corn has astem such as I have 
described, and leaves with parallel veins, and the 
embryo in the seed has but one seed-leaf. The sun- 
flower has, besides the stem just described, leaves 
with netted veins, and its embryo has two seed- 
leaves, as you can also see plainly in squashes, 
beans, etc., when they first come up. Now I must 
ask you to remember two rather long words, that 
are used for these two great divisions of flowering 
plants. You have been told that the name for a 
seed-leaf is Cotyledon. A plant, the embryo of 
which has but one seed-leaf, is said to be Mono-coty- 
ledonous. These differences in stems are seen 
more strikingly in woody stems or trees, which 
live from year to year. Thus the palm (fig. 1), 
shows, when cut across, an appearance similar to 
that of the corn stalk, the fibres being scattered 
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through it, the newest being added in the center, 
The stem of any of our northern trees, an oak, for 
example, has the appearance shown in figure 2. The 
pith is in the center, and the fibre in rings around it, 
a new ring being added each year, outside of the old 
ones. Plants in which, like the oak, the new 
growth is formed outside of the old, are exogens, or 
“outside growers.”” Those in which the newest. 
growth is in the center, as in the palms, are called 
endogens, or “inside growers.’’ These terms cor- 
respond to dicotyledonous, and monocotyledonous, 
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Camping Out. 


This is the time of year, from July to October in- 
clusive, when, if ever, young, and old folks too, 
may go to the woods and mountains for an airing, 
for health, or for flowers, fish and fun. It is rare 
fun even for country boys (and the girls need not: 
be excluded), to do this sort of thing, for they have 
new experiences of life,and a kind of romance, 
which the farm and village, and certainly the town, 
does not furnish. Thé gain in healthful recreation, 
in knowledge of natural history, and in a sort of 
useful independence, is immense. Al! of which we 
value highly for our own boys, and which we enjoy 
even now most highly for ourselves. The place for 
camping should be dry, healthful, above all flats, and 
at some distance from swamps; notin dense woods, 
but in some pleasant opening, near to good water— 
a spring if possible—away from near neighbors, 
possibly in wild forest country, or near a mountain 
lake or stream, or by the sea. The rockier it is the 
better, and there should be dry, dead wood, or 
handy stuff to burn, in abundance. Now, what to 
take. If spruce or hemlock boughs are plenty, a 
good shelter can be made of them ; if not, a piece of 
strong cotton or canvass, eight feet by twelve, well 
sewed, and with eyelet holes in the corners, and 
two in each short side besides, to take tent ropes, 
all strongly made, will serve the purpose. The - 
ropes must be about ten feet long each; hence one 
hundred feet of half-inch manila, or other good 
rope is requisite. This it will be well to boil ina pot; 
of water, and when dry, stretch. Then it will not; 
kink. A tent pole ten feet long, and crotehed 
sticks to support it, seven feet long to the crotches;, 
may be cut on the ground probably, if net, must; 
be provided. Of course, a good light axe or hatchet, 
is essential. The mother will see that necessary 
food and cooking utensils are packed in a small 
compass. Thus equipped, and with rubber coats 
and blankets, a week or a month in the woods 
may well be spent with great pleasure and profit. 
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Illustrated Rebus. 
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Solution of Rebuses.—In the June num 
ber two rebuses were given, the solutions of 
which are from the writings of Thomas Jefferson. 
They are: 1. ‘Nothing is troublesome that we do 


willingly.” 2. ‘‘Never buy what you do. not 
pap; it will Le dcarin the end.” 


want because it is ch 
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Mushrooms—Open Air Culture. 
Sages 

In this country, very few mushrooms are con- 
sumed, as compared with England, or other Euro- 
pean countries. During September and October, 
the markets are sparingly supplied with mush- 
rooms, gathered from the pastures, where they 
grow wild. For the remainder of the year, only 
those cultivated under glass are to be had, at prices 
which restrict their use to the wealthy. In Eng- 
land, mushrooms are produced in large quantities 
by beds made in the open air, and are regarded as 
the most profitable crop raised by the market gar- 
dener. The climate in England allows mush- 
rooms to be grown all the year round, but the heat 
of our summer months, and the severity of our 
winters, essentially curtail the time during which 





| MUSHROOM BED, 


mushrooms can be cultivated out of doors. 
There is no doubt that with us, beds would be pro- 
ductive: during the months in which wild mush- 
rooms are abundant, and probably they could be 
grown in the spring months also. To those who 
would experiment with mushroom growing in the 
open ground, we give an outline of the method fol- 
lowed by English market gardeners. To make the 
bed, manure from horse stables is needed. The 
long litter is forked out, and laid aside to cover the 
bed later,and the remainder, consisting of equal 
parts, more or less, of solid droppings and short 
litter, such as one would use for a hot-bed, is made 
intoa heap. Iftoo dry for fermentation to go on, 
the manure is to be watered. If there is not enough 
litter with the droppings, leaves collected the 
previous autumn are added, to make the mixture 
of about equal parts. In four to six days the heap 
is turned, making another heap, placing the manure, 
etc., that was on the outside, at the interior of the 
new heap. The heap after this has from four to 
six turnings on alternate days, to bring all into an 
even state of fermentation. The bed or beds 
should be made where the water drains from the 
surface, and it is desirable that a fence or building 
should break the force of prevailing winds. The 
beds are made twoand a half feet wide at base, six 
inches wide at top, two and a half feet high, and of 
any convenient length. In making the bed, sticks 
set in the ground are used as guides. The ma- 
nure is laid on evenly ; as it is piled up, it should 
be beaten with the forks, and when eighteen inches 
high, should be trodden down firmly. When the 
ridge is three fect high, beat and tread it down to 
two feet ; then add the remaining six inches, beating 
it very firmly with the fork, The bed should be 
made in a neat and workman-like manner; after 
it is built, and its temperature, an inch below the 
surface, is eighty degrees, it is to be spawned. 
Spawn is sold at the principal seed stores, in the 
. form of large and thin bricks. A brick is broken 
into about eight pieces; these pieces are thrust 
into the bed about nine inches apart, the taanure 
of the bed being held up with the left hand, while 
the piece of spawn is forced in with the right. 
When the spawn is inserted, the bed will appear 








as in the figure. The spawn, if good, will commence 
to “‘run’’ in about three days, when the bed is to 
be covered with soil, or ‘“‘cased.”?> Good unma- 
nured soil is required, such as that from a pasture. 
This is covered all over the bed, from an inch to 
two inches thick, according to the stiffness of the 
soil. The mushrooms break up through the cover- 
ing of soil from below. To retain its heat, the bed 
must be covered, using the coarse litter separated 
from the manure for the purpose, and other straw, 
if needed,the covering varying in thickness from six 
inches to two feet, according to the temperature. 





The Hessians on the Pacific Slope. 
tag 

Cultivators on the Pacific coast, have heretofore 
been almost free from the insect pests that cause 
such great loss to their brethren in 
the eastern and older portions of the 
country. One by one we hear of the 
appearance of this or that destruc- 
tive insect in that favored section, 
As the means of communication are 
multiplied, so are the opportunities 
increased for the introduction of 
troublesome weeds and injurious in- 
sects. The broad wheat fields of 
California, Oregon and Washington 
. Territory, have heretofore been free 
: from the Hessian Fly, which has 
been so abundant in some Eastern 
localities, as to cause wheat culture 
to be abandoned. Now that it is an 
established fact that the Hessian Fly 
has appeared in various localities on 
the Pacific coast, every wheat grower 
there will be interested in knowing 
something about the insect and its 
ways. To place this information 
before our many readers in that 
portion of the country, we give here- 
with an engraving of the Hessian Fly in its dif- 
ferent states. The entomologists’ name for the 
Hessian Fly is Cecidomya descructor, which being 
very freely rendered, means “a destructive insect 
that produces small galls ’’—some other species of 
Cecidomya making gall-like excrescences. The 
perfect insect, shown in the engraving, of the real 
size, at i, and much enlarged at h, has a spread of 
wings of only about one-fourth of aninch. The 
head and upper part of the body are black, the 
hinder part of the body is tawny, the wings are 
blackish, and the legs brownish or pale red, with 
black feet. The insect deposits its eggs on the leaves 
of the young wheat plant in September, but the 
difference in the seasons on the Pacific slope, will 
no doubt vary the time. As soon as hatched, the 
young maggots make their way down between the 
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wheat stem and the sheath of the leaf which sur- 
rounds it, to the joint in the stem, where they suck 
away at the juices of the pant, and grow rapidly. 
In about six weeks the maggots are full-grown, 


and appear as in jand k, both magnified. From 
their size and color, the maggots when full-grown 


HESSIAN FLY. 





are said to be in the “ flax-seed state.’? They then 
go into the chrysalis state, in which they pass the 
winter, and appear as perfect insects in spring, to 
lay their eggs for a second brood. By this time 
the wheat plant has grown considerably, and the 
eggs at this timeare laid so that the maggots will 
reach the second and third joints of the stem. A 
maggot or two at the joint of the stem causes no 
apparent injury, but where several are sucking at 
one joint, the upper part of the stem weakens ané 
soon dies. The remedies are of less value than 
preventives. By a proper rotation of crops, by 
sowing late, and by selecting varieties with a hard, 
stiff stalk, and which tiller abundantly, much may 
be done to prevent great damage to the wheat crop. 


~<a 


Small vs, Large Farms. 
D. D. tT. MOORE. 
—~<_>—— 

Though much is heard concerning the gteat bo- 
nanza wheat farms of the Northwest, and the vast 
cattle and sheep ranches of the West and South- 
west, it is a notable and gratifying fact that the 
farms of the whole country, while increasing in 
number, are diminishing in size annually, From 
the last census, a trustworthy authority, it ap« 
pears that the number of farms increased from 
two million, six hundred and sixty thousand in 
1870 to four million in 1880, or at the enormous 
rate of fifty-one per cent, albeit the advance of our 
population was only thirty per cent during the 
same period. And the number of small farms has 
undoubtedly continued to increase largely since 
the census figures were taken, though perhaps at a 
less ratio than during the decade ending with 1830 
—for, very fortunately for both the people and the 
country, the tendency is to divide large plantations 
in the South, and to sell in smali tracts such lands 
as were bought on speculation in the West and 
Southwest, and on the Pacific coast. The home- 
stead and timber claims being continuously taken 
up by settlers upon government lands, must add 
largely to the number of small farms annually put 
under cultivation, while the dfvision of compara- 
tively large farms into lesser ones, which is con- 
stantly going on in most of the Middie and some 
of the Western States, must materially increase 
the aggregate, so that the proportion of small to 
large farms is continually and rapidly augmenting. 

Having referred to the extraordinary increase 
made in the number of farms between 1870 and 
1880, it may be of interest to specify where that 
increase occurred, as showing the sections of 
country which are growing most rapidly, and ex- 
hibiting the greatest progress in our leading in- 
dustry— agriculture. For example, the census 
shows the increase of farms above named to have 
been one hundred and two per centin Alabama, 
ninety-one in Arkansas, one hundred and twenty- 
nine in Florida, ninety-eight in Georgia, seventy 
in Louisiana, fifty in Mississippi, sixty-eight in 
North Carolina, sixty in Virginia, one hundred and 
eighty-five in Texas, and large in some other 
Southern States. This increase of farms in the 
South is mainly attributable to the fact, that nu- 
merous plantations have been divided into small 
tracts, and rented or sold to freedmen, the immi- 
gration to that region being comparatively limited, 
The figures are most significant, demonstrating 
the great progress and improvement made by the 
rural population of the South and Southwest, es- 
pecially in dividing large plantations into small 
farms, after the depression which followed the War 
for the Union had been overcome, They show 
the wonderful powers of recuperation possessed 
by the Southern people. 

But the increase of farms during the decade 
mentioned in the North, and notably in the 
West and on the Pacific Coast, was even more 
wonderful than that in the South ¢ for Iowa made 
an advance of fifty-nine per cent, Minnesota of 
ninety-nine, Nebraska of four hundred and fifteesi, 
Oregon of one hundred and fourteen, and Califor. 
nia of fifty-one. These figures are astonishing! yet 
the most marvelous multiplication occurred in thé 
territories, where the tate of increase ranged 
from ninety-eight per cent in Montana to upward 
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of nine hundred per cent in Dakota. The wonder- 
ful increase in the Western States and Territories 
was unquestionably owing to the rapid settlement 
of that part of the country by immigrants and 
others, who either located homesteads, or bought 
small tracts from the Government, or extensive 
land owners. 

Our original purpose, however, was to discuss 
the superiority and desirability of small over large 
farms, rather than their number—to demonstrate 
that a limited area thoroughly cultivated, is by far 
the most profitable. Many forcible and conclusive 
reasons can be adduced in support of this position, 
but as their presentation would exceed the space 
allotted for this article, we are obliged to defer fur- 
ther discussion of the subject until another month. 


Forty-two and One-Half Bushels of Pota- 
toes from One Pound of Seed ! 
heheh 


“Do we believe it?” Certainly. A prize was 
offered for the largest yield of potatoes from a 
single pound, of a particular variety of potato, 
manured with a particular brand of commercial 
fertilizer. It is a good way of calling attention to 
this variety of potato and this brand of fertilizer, 
What other benefit it is to any one it is difficult to 
understand, The one pound of potatoes, by means 
well known to gardeners and propagators, afforded, 
as the successful competitor tells us, “‘ sets enough 
for over two hundred hills.” 

The land was a clover sod, manured previous to 
plowing. It was a sandy loam in high condition. 
Holes were dug by hand for the plants, or sets, 
into each of which one quart of a mixture of super- 
phosphate, plaster and hen manure was dropped. 
The holes, or hills, were four feet apart. The 
plants were set out May 17th. During June and 
July they were watered ten times. Thirty-five bar- 
rels of water were used. Each barrel contained 
eight quarts of sheep manure and four quarts of 
the commercial fertilizer. And in addition to this, 
two hundred pounds of the fertilizer were scattered 
in and around the hills, before hoeing the last time. 

In other words then, two hundred hills, occupy- 
ing one thirteenth part of an acre, received over 
sixty-six quarts of fertilizer to start with, one hun- 
dred and forty quarts in the water, and two hun- 





‘dred pounds scattered around the hills at the last 


hoeing. In fact, something like four tons of this 
ecmmercial fertilizer was applied per acre, besides 
ten manure, sheep manure, plaster, clover sod, 
and barn yard manure! 

Now, what was the yield? There were over two 
hundred hills. How much over we are not told. 
If there were just two hundred hills and four feet 
apart each way, and these two hundred hills pro- 
duced forty-two and one-half bushels, the yield was 
at the rate of five hundred and fifty-four bushels 
peracre, If there were three hundred hills, the 
yield was at the rate of three hundred and eighty- 
one bushels per acre. Probably there were over 
two hundred and under three hundred hills, and 
the yield is somewhere between the above figures. 
But even supposing the yield to have been five 
hundred and fifty-four bushels per acre, what is the 
use of such ‘‘experiments?’? They make a scien- 
tific man blush, and a practical man Jaugh. In the 
American Agriculturist for February, 1874, page 55, 
we showed the folly of offering such prizes for the 
largest yield from a pound of seed, and killed the 
thing for about ten years. We are sorry to see it 
revived. It is childish business. Look at this so- 
called experiment. Does it show that the variety 
of potato has any special-merit ? Does it show that 
any particular soil, or method of planting or culti- 
vation is good or bad? Does it throw any light on 
the special requirements of the potato pant ? Does 
it even prove that the commercial fertilizer, so ex- 
travagantly used, has any particular merit? Does 
it prove anything except the profundity of human 
folly? It is an insult to farmers to think that they 
can be so easily gulled. Much of the so-called 
“experimenting” is of no more real value than 
this with the potatoes. Let us have no more of it. 





The New Strawberry Pest—The Weevil. 
_—~<>-——_ 

It is announced by the daily press; that Prof. 
Riley, Entomologist of the U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., is to visit Staten 
Island and inspect the strawberry beds, which are 
devastated by a new insect pest. The insect is the 
one of which we gave an engraving and descrip- 
tion last year (August, 1884, p. 323), and has since 
greatly increased in numbers. The strawberry 
growers of Michigan have been annoyed by the 
same insect, and cultivators elsewhere have reason 
to be on the look-out 
for it. In view of its 
importance, we repro- 
duce the engraving, 
which gives the insect 
much enlarged, the real 
size being shown by the 
line at the right. The 
scientific name of the in- 
sect is Anthonomus mus- 
culus; it is popularly 
known astheStrawberry STRAWBERRY WEEVIL. 
Weevil. It is closely re- 
lated to the Plum Weevil, or Curculio. The Straw- 
berry Weevil feeds upon the flowers of the straw- 
berry, and also pierces the stalks, just below the 
flower clusters, causing them to break off with the 
young berries, and thus the crop is lost. Mr. 8. 
G. Winant, of Staten Island, who first brought this 
insect to our notice last year, now writes us, that 
the weevil scarcely troubles those kinds of straw- 
berries which have pistillate flowers. While the 
Sharpless shows hardly a flower, the Jersey Queen 
and other pistillate kinds, in the same field, are 
but little disturbed. This immunity of the pistillate 
varieties may be due to the fact that the insect 
is fond of pollen, and avoids the flowers which do 
not furnish it. We are glad that the habits of this 
insect are to be studied, and trust that it may lead 
to the suggestion of some effective remedy. The 
weevil will very probably spread, and strawberry 
growers should be on the watch for its first ap- 
pearance. Hand-picking a few weevils, when they 
are first seen upon the flowers, may save much 
trouble. The insect is no imported enemy, but 
native, which has only recently invaded cultivated 
grounds. As in other cases, finding an abundance 
of food to its liking, the insect will no doubt 
increase with a rapidity heretofore unknown to it. 








Havoc Among Orange County Onions. 
—<—>—— 


Orange County, N. Y., formerly so noted for its dairy 
products, has of late years become an important centre 
of onion culture. The soil being especially well suited 
to the onion, and the locality remarkably free from in- 





Fig. 1.—MOTH.OF GREASY CUT-WORM. 


sect and other enemies, those who_have engaged in the 
growing of onions have found the crop very profitable. 
Of late an enemy has appeared in force, which threatens 
todestroy the onions, and the profits of the farmers. 
Mr. Rudolph Rosenthal, who grows onions extensively, 
recently sent us specimens of a ‘“‘ worm,” which has 
proved to be sadly destructive to the crop. The worms 
were too young to allow them to be identified with cer- 
tainty, but their general appearance indicated that they 
were one of the several species of cut-worms, a view 
which was strengthened by learning that they were 
known to work only at night, and that they cut off the 
onion plants just at the surface of the ground. There 
are a dozen or more different species of cut-wormes, 
some of which are climbers, and cause great loss to 
fruit-growers by destroying the fruit-buds of the trees, 
In their *‘ worm,” or caterpillar state, they are nearly all 
dark-colored and greasy-looking. They are, when full- 
grown, about an inch and a half long, and when dis- 
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turbed, curl up, to form almost a complete ring. They 
are the larval or caterpillar state of several different 
night-flying Owlet, or Rustic Moths. The moths are al 
of adark gray, or brown color, and when at rest, fold 
their wings against the body, the upper pair covering 
and concealing the lower. 

To give the general appearance of the larval and per. 
fect states of these insects, we present engravings of the 
moth and the caterpillar of the Greasy Cut-worm (Agro- 
tis telifera). Thisis, perhaps, the most widely distributed 
of all the cut-worms, as it is found in nearly every 
state. It is also a very general feeder, and is injurious 
to many crops, even including tobacco. So far as could 
be judged from the young caterpillars, the one so de- 
structive to the onions in Orange County appears to be 
of thespecies figured. As the habits of these insects are 
so much alike, it is not of great importance to know 
precisely to which species the present pest belongs. The 
worms make a hole in the ground, to which they retire in 
the early morning, where they remain quiet during the 
day. At night they issue forth on their work of de- 
struction, and those which do not climb, cut off young 
and tender plants, just at the surface of the soil. They 
feed upon the plant, and often drag pieces of the leaves 
to their burrows, which leads to their detection. Upon 
inquiri:g what had been done to ch¢ck the insect in its 
destructive work, we learned that plaster, lime, salt, 
ashes, Paris green, and a secret poisonous preparation 
called ‘‘Slug-shot,’’ had been used with but little or no 
perceptible effect. The most effective method was to 
collect the worms at night and kill them. This, wi:ere 
the area is several acres, is an almost hopeless task. 
We learned that all the above named articles had been 
applied to the soil, rather than to the insects. In treat- 
ing insects with arsenical poisons, like Paris green and 
London purple, the insect must 
eat the poison: unless it be taken 
into the system of the insect, it 
will have little, if any effect ; but 
if a very small particle is eaten, 
death soon follows. Doct. A. 
Oemler, of Georgia, author of 
“Truck Farming for the South,” Fig. 2 
(published by the O. Judd Co.), Ni 
appears to have successfully 
mastered the cut-worms. Before setting out cabbages, 
or planting water-melons, cucumbers, etc., he first clears 
the field of cut-worms. After the land is prepared for 
the crop, he places turnip or cabbage leaves, fifteen or 
twenty feet apart, each way, all over the field. These 
leaves are first moistened, and then dusted on one sur- 
face with a mixture of one part of Paris green and 
twenty parts of flour. The leaves are distributed over 
the field, with the poisoned surface downward. The 
operation is repeated after three or four days, two appli- 
cations being usually sufficient, This method has been 
found most successful, and crops, which formerly failed, 
are now raised with little trouble from cut worms. 
Whether the land intended for onions could be success- 
fully cleared in this manner from the cut-worms in time 
to allow the onion seed to be sown sufficiently early, 
can only be ascertained by trial. Still, we should expect 
good results from placing the poisoned leaves between 
the rows of onions. Atall events, we advise that a trial 
be made. Thefemale insect deposits her eggs in early 
spring upon plants, even upon trees ; the young worms, 
as soon as hatched, make their way to the ground, into 
which they burrow, coming out at night in search of 
food. If the onion ground be kept fallow for one 
season, it is quite sure to be free from cut-worms, and 
this, in the Northern States, where a fallow is not so in- 
jurious to the fertility of the soil as at the South, may 
be the most ready method of avoiding the cut-worms. 
Another method, which is practicable ona bed, if not 
on a large field, is to cover the surface witha thick mulch 
of litter of some kind, and burn it off. This will effec- 
tually destroy cut-worms, and all other burrowing in- 
sects, Weask our Orange County friends to report to 
us what success has attended their adoption of either of 
these suggestions, to prevent the ravages of cut-worms. 





GREASY CUT-WORM, 








A SrnevntaR CasE.—Subscriber, Exeter, Neb., says 
he found on killing some sick fowls,a sac attached to 
the gizzard, as large as an egg, which was filled with un- 
digested food. Everything else was all right. This isa 
case analogous to the impacted maniple or third stom- 
ach, which destroys so many cattle fed on dry food to ex- 
cess, The gizzard, in birds, represents the third stomach 
of cattle, and the office of each is to grind or rub up the 
food into fine pulp, which can be easily digested. When 
the animals are gorged with food, the stomach is over- 
worked, and stops operating, and the food gathers there, 
causing sickness nearly always fatal. These fowls were 
over-fed, and the gizzard could not dispose ofthe food, 
which collected and forced itself into this sac, which was 
an extension of the muscular coat of the gizzard. The 
means of prevention are obvious. There could be no cure, 
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See Public Sale of High Grade Perdtiinskn, on 
page 305. The Excelsior Fertilizer Co., of Alliance, O., make 


excellent fertilizers. There are none ‘better made. 
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CONDENSED 

CONDENSED MI LK, 
MILKMAID BRAND. 

Economical and convenient for all 


kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 








. JOHNS 
BESTOS: 


LIQUID PAINTS. 


Sample Cards and Pamphlet 
eommalion ” sent free by mail. 


H. W. JOHNS M’F'G CO., 87 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 
175 Randolph St., Chicago; 170 N. 4th St., Philadelphia. 








ARTESIAN WELL 
DRILLING & MIN- 
9 ing PROSPECT- 
ING MACHINERY 
and how to use, is fully illustrated sii and highly recom- 
mended in ‘! Amorioan Agricul ” Nov. No., 1879, page 465. 
Send for it, Portable, low priced, worked by man, "horse or steam 
power. Needed by farmers in every county, Good business for 
Winter or Summer and very profitable. Makes wells in earth or 
rock anywhere, We want the names 2s men Rass od —_ Wells, 
Send stamp for illustrated price A terre 


Piezco Well Excavator Cc. Long Island City, Now York. 





ONE TRIAL OF CHILDREN’S SHOES 


with the 


<A.S.T.C2> 


MARK 


BLACK TIP ON THEM, will convince 
Parents of their VALUE, 











Cornell University 


Courses Leading to Degrees. 


Agriculture, Analytical Chemistry, 
Arts, Architecture, 

History & Political Science, Natural History, 
Literature, Science, 

Philosophy, Civil Engineering, 
Science and Letters, Electrical Engineering, 
Chemistry and Physies, Mathematics, 


Mechanie Arts. 

To regular students in Agriculture, instruction is free. 
Entrance Examinations Beginat 9 A. M., June 
15, and Sept. 15,1885. For the UNIVERSITY 
REGISTER, giving full information respecting admis- 
sion, free scholarships, fellowships, expenses, etc., address 

TREASURER OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 

Ithaca, N. Y. 


ULY 


This is the month, above all others, 
when the Housewife and Dairyman 
should be provided with JAMES 
PYLE’S CELEBRATED 


PEARLINE, 


which is unequaled for cleansing and 





purifying pans, churns, and all dairy 
utensils. Buy it by the box in pound 
packages, and you will be delighted 
with the results of its use. Sold by 


all grocers. 


THE ACCURATE WATCH, $10. 


See page 219, May number. 
Cc. C. CUMMINGS, 88 Dey Street, New York. 





t= NO FARMER SHOULD BE WITHOUT 


DARNELL’S PATENT 


FURROWER AND 
MARKER! ircuir 


iH. W. DOUGHTEN 





Manufact’r, Moorestown, 
(Burlington County), N. J. 











ai 











“THE PNEUMATIC 


FRUIT DRIERS, 
Retain the natural fruit and vegetable 


flavor. 

rn Ly most rapid evaporation, with least 
Mie at ALL SIZES, for farm or 
We Zino napofacture the best Evapo- 


LLY 


JE 
from C mt a sugar or any for- 
end rtor. ; Descriptive Circulars and 


Vt. Farm Machine “ 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 

















nema 


TRACTION ENGINES. 


Send for Descriptive Circular of Traction Engines, also 


Portable A: rieultural and ‘Stations Engines manufac- 
d by. ” wo BER & ORS 


Eat Be; py Con ‘a Y. 





‘Red Tin Tag” Binder Twine 


For SELF-BINDING HARVESTER MACHINES. 
Made by L. WATERBURY & CO., Offices, 139 & 141 Front St., New York. 


ALSO, LARGEST PRODUCERS OF CORDAGE AND BAGGING — MANILA PAPER. 


Annual Product, Forty-six Million Pounds (46,000,000 Ibs.). 


See page 218, May number of American Agriculfurist, Article: ‘ The Use of Twine for Binding Grain.”’ 








New and Standard Works 
Fishing and Sailing. 


oS Po ee — 


FLY-FISHING 
For Salmon and Trout. 


By EDW. HAMILTON, M. D. 


Tiiustrated with Woodcuts, and a Mezzotint of a Sal- 
mon Pool, by HapEN. Printed on fine Linen Paper. A 
book which will delight every Angler. 


CLOTH. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.75. 


The Scientific Angler, 


BEING A 


General and. Instructive Work on Artistic Angling. 
By the Late DAVID FOSTER. 
Compiled by Lis Scns, and Edited by 
WM. C. HARRIS, 

Editor of the “American Angler.” 
ILLUSTRATED, 

Cloth, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


= | Superior Fishing’; 
The Striped sewn; ‘Teele Black Bass, 


and Blue Fish of the Northern States, 


Embracing full Directions for Dressing 
Artificial Flies with the Feathers of 
American Birds; an Account of a 
Sporting Visit to Lake Superior, 
Ete., Etc., Etc. 

BY ROBERT BARNWELL ROOSEVELT, 
ILLUSTRATED. 

CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 


The Game Fish 


OF THE 


NORTHERN STATES AND BRITISH PROVINGES. 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
Salmon and Sea Trout Fisheries of 
Canada and New Brunswick, to- 
gether with Simple Direc- 
tions for Tying Artificial 
Flies, etc., etc, 
BY ROBERT BARNWELL ROOSEVELT. 

CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 


Fishing with the Fly. 
By Orvis AND CHENEY...............csececees $2.50. 


Book of the Black Bass, 


By James A. HENSHALL, M.D.............s0000-- 


Fish and Fishing of the United States 
and British Provinces. 














By FRANK FORESTER...........cccceseseees:: +++ 92.50 
Fly Fishing in Maine Lakes. 

By Cuas. W, STEVENS...........+0006 Sede -osdaes $1.25 
American Anglers’ Book. 

BY THADOROS Wes. 5.0 sssendcisettictontonsan $5.50 
Fish Hatching and Fish Catching. 

By R. B. RooskVELT and SETH GREEN.......... $1.50 
Fishing in American Waters: 

By GENIO C. SOOTT.....006 2... eeceeecFedececcsee $2.50 
Practical Boat Building for Amateurs, 

By Nataan. & EKeMP.........cccccaceccvctebsstosves $1.00 
The Sailing Boat. 


aoe be my if. its Management. By C. 8. 
PRESCO POGRES MaitiGh. .., ccccsapennnaaenone 50 


Practical Boat Sailing for Amateurs. $2.00 
Practical Boat Sailing. 


By DovGLAS FRAZAR........scccccceee ala ed: $1.00 
Prouty on Fishing. 

By = Aboot POG Gey. 68: ike cavtaniedseelinas end $1.50 
Boating Trips on New England Rivers. 

By HENRY PARKER FELLOWS............+se0ee0e8 $1.25 


Address, PUBLISHERS AMERICAN AGRICULTORIST, 
751 Broadway, New York. 
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AAT 
cuown STRAWBERRIES. 


t to have our may l fine supply ready about July 
rrect descriptions of the best 


ith talogue conta: 
Old end Now varieties, with foil cultural Grogicas, 


Mount Hope Ni ry Gockester, N.Y 


ention this 


STRAWBERRY HULLER. *. AE ag 
A. S. BUNKER, Lawrence, Mass. 

AGENTS W. W AN’ TED Salary Paid. Steady 

« Work. Ourfit Free. 

Nurseryman, Rochester, N. Y. 

o t Sound ” d, 

fn lotsof Buch ys ba pg 


‘or terms, 4m. pha NBERR LANTS 
L. LEONARD, Iona, New Jersey. 


POr- CROWN STRAWBERRY 


PLANTS. 











The Best New and Standard Varieties. Catalogues free. 
JOSEPH D. FITTS, Providence, R. I. 







COMET PEAR, 


KIEFFER, PEACH AND OTHER 
FRUIT BUDS. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, Potted 

or Layered. 
JOHN 8S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J 


Cabbage Plants. 


um Flat Dutch, Fottler’s Imp. Deandwich. iain 
stadt,J erat Wakefield, Henderson’s Early Summer, Early 
Flat h. $1.00 1,000. Will furnish any quantity at 
same pa Send for By list. 

G. R. CLARK & CO., Seedsmen and Florists, Scranton,Pa. 




















Crop of 1885, Ready by July 10th, 


all the Hardy and re ed Varicties. | that have 
iu 


withstood the past winter almost er uninjured. Will 
















POT 
CROWN 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., * 


Prive Litt of CELERY, CABBAGE, and 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


= ones Wao JN AOS Vee. . AN LNG, 


SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 





35 & 37 Cortlandt Street 
seh bivcin 























IRON 


Engine 


Spri refed + Mach me C i. 


SPRINGFIELD. O. 


judge correctly of their merits. Thirty 
engravings, Free toall. Corres ndenc a licited. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., eatanuracrur RT BECP PA. 


LEFFELS MPO 


MR ENGINE “7 












ane § PLANET JR? “aoaue gem 


As lately introduced, has no equal in the w a ms excellent 
work in the field has distanced that of all competitors. It is, 
in some sections, doing in one passage, the work of four or 
five old-style implements, and in others ee tae the NET 
cua ry expensive DRILLS tools. T: OES 
here 





JR S$ AND Wi eee 

are ad hhewest sad best, li Reliest' and lpowe oy nown. 

are 7 distinct too with special merits, no two alike or 
the same fers ‘ail 3 Geaestest and labor-saving. Let no 
Farmer or Gardener fail to study up during the winter 
evenings our 1885 CAT ALOGUE, which gives reduced 
prices, careful and exact engravings of these different 
machines, and such descriptions as will cae the reader to 
es and Forty 











we 





BEST & CHEAPEST 


IN THE 


MARKET. 





7,000 CHALLENGE WinD MILLS. 


IN USE hed sas Oh State and Territory of 
, U.S. It is a sectional wheel, has 





es prea. CHALLENGE WIND MILL 
FEED MILLOO.,Bataria, Kane Co,lL 


Send for Circu- 
lar & Price-List. 

















XCELSIOR AND 
CLIPPER “7 


GUARANTEED THE 


MOWERS 


10 TO 20 IN. 







CHADBORN & 
) COLDWELL 

MANUPF’C CO. 
NEWBURGH, N.Y. 





ed territory. Cat- 








be ready for delivery by July 10th or 15th. Samples, with 
mode of culture, sent on rooetns of 6 cts. in postage stam .. 
Address SAMUEL WILSON, Mechanicsville,Bucks Co., 


TURNIP SEED, 


le Top Strap Leaf. a ee post-paid ; by 
express, 10 lbs. 30 cts.; 80 Ibs. 50 lbs. 20 cts., with a 

iberal discount to the fads aig yi *White Flat Dutch, and 
all - sqgvoves varieties ~* Swede and Ruta Baga Turnip 
seed, at low prices. Seven T: To? Turnip epee for sowing asa 
Fertilizer, sie 00 per 100 Ibs.; 25 Ibs. i 


No. 141 Market Street, Pitindelphia, Pa, 


Scott's ROTARY KNIFE PEACH PARERS.” 


THE ONLY PEACH PARER, THE BEST APPLE PARER. 


Improved Victor Apple Parer, Corer and Slicer. 
Improved Oriole Apple Parer, Corer and Slicer. 
Gold Medal Apple Parer. 

Tmproved 1 Hopper Cherry Seeders, and other 
Fruit Machinery. For sale by all Hardware Dealers. 


SCOTT MANUFACTURING CO., Baltimore, Md. 


JOHN SAUL’S CATALOGUE 


OF NEW, RARE AND BEAUTIFUL PLANTS, FOR 1885, 
With a Colored Fiate. 


It is full in onny — and beautiful plants, as well as all 
themovelties of merit 
The rich collection of fine Foliage, and other Greenhouse 
and Hothouse Plants, are well grown and at low prices. 
Free . all my customers; to others, 10 cts; ora plain 
co 
RS Soe of Seeds, Roses, Orchids, Fruits, etc., gratis, 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D.C. 


§ BUILDINGS ON FIRE! 


Six of them were saved by aes use of three of LEWIS'S 
ComBINATION FORCE PUMPS, which happened 
the immediate 4 ‘or a description ot said 
fire. et. the saving of many other buildings by the use of 
the above pump. —, for my illustrated catalogue. I have 
agents all over the U.S. who are making $10 to $25 per day 
= these pum 1 ore their name and address in cat- 
al To tntroauc uce it I will sent a sample Api expr ess 
capoeeny A ion in the U. 8. for e pump 
estachiaomtn for making taree pA and distinct 
mooning, made of brass, will throw a good stream of water 
to60ft., and retails for only $6. Agents wanted every- 
men Send at once for price-list and terms. rath house 
should be provided with one of these pumps. dres 
P. Ce. LEWIS, Catskill, Ne Ye 




















for 





rigating, 


Old Reliable Stover Improved. 

Weare the Sole Owners and Manufacturers 
of the Stover Pumping Windmills ' 
pumping water for Railroads,# 
Villages, Suburban houses, Lawns. 
Dairies, Brick Yards, Draining, Ir- 
etc., as well as Geared 
Windmills of all sizes, for running 
Grinders, Shellers, te. 
Grinders operated by Pum ing Windmills. 
Corn and Cob Grinders, Wood Saws, Corn 
Cultivators, Harrows, &e. 

FREEPORT MACHINE co. 
FREEPORT, ILL., U.$..A 




















Also Feed BOSTON, 32 8. Market St. 






New York, 22 College Place. 


BIG & The Bradley Mower No. 6 cuts 6 feet. 
Forward Bar, Side Cut, Changeable Speed. 


iiy3 BRADLEY 


MOWERS 
we RAKES. 


Send for 
: Illustrated 
= CATALOGUE 


a 
AGENTS WANTED in unoccupied Territory. 


BRADLEY & CO. 


j SYRACUSE, N. Y. 















THE PERKINS’ 


Wind Mill 


is the Strongest and Best Self- 
Regulating Wind Mill made. Full 
instructi »ns iv erecting sent with the first 





For Circulars and Prices addres 
The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co. 
Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind. 


DEALER IN FORKS, ROPE, 
Send for Circulars. 


ind Mills warranted. 








—] 


ym ow STUMP PULLER Litt 20 to 50 7 










H. LL  SENNETT, 
Westerville,O. 











time reales 






PULVERIZER 
and CART OMBINED, 


and Merc. 
W.L.SCOTT. Brida 


SWIFT & MONFORT, MANUF’R’S OF 


HAY CONVEYORS 


Does better work, and gives better satisfaction 
than any in use. Sent on trial to responsible farm- 
ers. Large Carriers for handling Coal, Stone, Iron 
ndise, a specialty. 

ewater. Oneida Co., NeYVe 







FUULE YS, HOOKS,&C. 
"MILLBKOOK, N. ¥ 





For circulars, 














upon elevated double rail trac 





+ em free 


we 


HAY CONVEYORS 
FOR CURVED TRag 


STRAIGHT $V. 


Ensilage aud Grain Buckets, Post, Floor and 
other Pulleys. Feeding og running in front of cattle 


Cars running upon same style track for removing manure 
from Stables. Carriers for handling baled hay or cotton 
and general merchandise, will elevate or lower at any point 
alopg track. (Only carrier in the market that will do it.)— 
Also @ Hand Hoist & Carrier for btores. Warehouses, &c. 

Voy band Send for Catalogue. Pee ey WA 
BUBPEE Oura od oes! Syracuse, N. ¥- j J. A. CROSS, Fultonville, N. Ys 
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-BOWKER’S 


Hill and Drill Phosphate with Potash. 


A general Fertilizer for all crops, and low in 
price. Send for Pamphl 


BOWKER FERTIL IZER CO., Boston and New York. 
ULTRY. 








BONE MEAL FOR P 
30 Ib. boxe 8, o<«e $1. oe 100 Pe 8, dics $8.00 
60 1b. oe 6550 
GRANULATED. BONE.” 2 
80 1 box 8. $1.2 b. bags, . . . . $2.75 
60 ib 2.0) 20) 1b: bbis. 5.00 
Cc RUSHED oxstre SHELLS. 
50 Ib. boxes = $ .% bags, . . - « $2.00 
100 Ib. 50 Ib; bbls. 8.25 


Expressly manufactured for fowls from su erior stock. 
Pure and sweet. Sent by nd Ors on receipt of price. Sam- 
ples, 5 cents. Fine prouns eet Shel rj same price as 


crushed, & 
York Dene Mills, Ot ork, Penna. 


CHURCH'S 


Fish and Potash 


ANALYSIS ~~ fag 
AMON. FT) SURE NOSETARRC SAB: RODRD -. 
POTASE ..o0eccccecsectne-+crccsccece.ccsspesecdeseceuses 3.58 
CHEMIST, C. A. GOESSMAN. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


JOSEPH CHURCH & CO., 


167 Ibs. per Bag. Tiverton, R. I. 


Guernscys and Jerseys. Herd registered also Thor- 
oughbreds and Grades. Young stock for sale. Send sta mp 
for circular. T. WALTER & SONS, West Chester, Pa. 


THE COMING HOG. 


ee and does not take the Cholera. Pure Bred Jer- 
Ped Pigs, from 6 to 12 weeks old, of different families, at 

ib per palr. Also breeder of Grade and Registered Jersey 
f attle,forsale cheap by R.A. CALVERT, Portsmouth, 


RECORDED PRIZE SWINE. ~ 
Chester Whites (N.C.W.R.), Poland- 
Chinas, and Imported Berkshires, 
Prizeewinners. Best strains. » Pedigree 
with every animal. Strong, health 
stack only, Farity guerantced. 

end stamp for Illustra’ a 
©. H. Warrington, Breeder, Box 624, West Chester, ‘Pa. 


Chester White, Berkshire and 
Poland China P ine 
Goteer, Dozs, Scotch. Dollies, 

























x Hounds and Bea 
Shee and Poult oe ame 
for sale by W. GIBBONS « CO., 








= za est Chester, Chester on Pa. 
Send stamp for Circular and Price List. 


Cheater White, Yorkshire, 
Berkshire, and Poland-Chi- 
nas in their purity. Lincoln, 
Hampshire Down, South 
Down sheep and Scoteh Collie 
Shepherds a specialty. Send for 
cir. and prices. T. Walter & Sons, 
“5 West Chester, Pa. (Come see us.) 


2806 Lbs.We't 


of two OHIO rea 
*/yCHESTER HOG 















Send for gg \ of this 
famous breed. Also Fowls. 


aL: B. SILVER, Cleveland, 0, 


JERSEY a, YORKSHIRE, BERKSHIRE, POLAND- 


CHINA and CHESTER WHITE 

PIGS of choicest breeding and fine 

=> individual merit. Cotswold, South- 

down, and Oxford Down Sheep and 

“Lambs. Scotch Colley _Shepherd 

a ne Ops, § and Fancy Poultry. Illustrated 

: = gue and prices on eee: 
Ww. “ATLEE BURPEE eC CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


POULTRY WORLD. 


A monthly magazine, the oldest, 
largest, and best periodical de- 
voted entirely to mal ever 
Bis por yar. Splendidly illustrated. 













er year. Also the American 
liry Yard, the only weekly 
per devoted entirely to poultr 
existence, $1.50 peak Bot 
pepere for $2.00. samp]? copy 
f both mailed on receipt vf 8 
Sass in postage stamps. 
Address HH. H. STODDARD, Harrrorn, Cr. 


University of the State of New York. 


Jae ete 


lleg? 
141 West 54th St. 








NEW YORK CITY 


The only school in the STATE which has the right to 
grant the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Surgery (D.V.S.) 
SESSION (885-86. 

Tie regular course of Lectures will commence in October, 
1885. Circular and information can be had on application to 
Dr, A. LIAUTARD, V.S., Dean of the Faculty. 





Public Sale of High Grade Fertilizers. 


SALE NOW OPEN FOR FALL SEEDING!! 
Say on Postal Card, I want to bid on fertilizers, and fu 
tion will be mailed by the EXCELSIOR FERTILIZER COMP AN yy, metsered- 


You CAN BID BY LETTER!! 


and valuable inf Ohio. 
Oo 












Cutaloane 
‘and~ 
Prices. 


BOOKWALTER ENCINES 


UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL, 
3 TO 10 HORSE POWER. 

OVER 3,000 IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 
Illustrated Pamphlet sent free. Address, 
JAMES LEFFEL & C€0., Springfield, Ohio. 

Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St., New York. 


ATLAS Wont 


endl 

















STEAM ENGINES & BOILERS. 





Garry, 





FOR SALE. 


Four fine Percheron Meaniines, ome dg eg tn old. Farm 


Lianc 


of Boulhaume, Station de 
vad ress 


l1Ouest, 12 leagues from Paris. 
M. LE VICOMTE ARTH 








SS THE 
BEST. 


Pierre, Ligne de 


DE CHEZELLE 
6, Rue Fabert, Paris, 





 Rentons them improved WY TIE 


draws them forward when lying 
¥\ down, pushes back when standing, 


gives freedom of h 
= w= oe: Eo for Circu. 


7 NEWTON, Batavia, Ills. 





ead Keeps them 


THE BEST CATTLE, FASTENING! 


SELF-ADJUSTING SWINE STANGHION ! 


¥ br only Practical Swing Stanchion Invented, Thou- 


sands in use. 


Illustrated circular free. Addres 


BROOKS & PARSONS, Addison, Steuben Co., N. Y. 


~ DO YOU WANT A ‘006? « 


If so, send for 


GUIDE, containing pete ft ¢ 


roo engravings gs of different br 


ices they are worth, 
Bay poem. Also, cuts of 

Goods of all kinds. 

fons 


287 8. Sth St. 
HALSTED’S 
tors and 


tivel 


ture. 


CENTENNIAT. MW’F°G. CO., Box 10, 


Benes ied he 
Philad 


and where to B 








"de 


PERFECTED 


Ceemetal Incuba- 


ers. 


The leading ma- 

Ghtnce throughout 
he world. 

Automatic in 
regulation and mois- 
Don’t bu 
any other. Send 2- 
cent stamp for illus- 
trated circular to 
Rye. 


Posi- 


N. ¥. 


Halsted’s Book on Artificial Incubation and_Incu- 


bators, 135 pages, 100 illustrations. 


Post-paid, 75 cents. 


one offer for the first time an Incubator for Amateurs— 


he No. O, Centennial, Capacity, 50 Eggs; 


Price, $20. 












ngines and Boilers in Stocy, 
fe immediate delivery. 


.... THE PERFECT 


HATCHER and BROODER. 


% the Leading and Stan 4 ea 
| World fer Hatching and. us tee a Pe '° it is 
simple and easy to manage, * erfectly 
self-regulating, and never fal ot 
PERFECT H ‘TOHER 


co. 
Be sure and mention this paper. 13 tae amie 


FOR MUTH'S HONEY EXTRAGTOR, 


And a General Assortment of el 
Reape s Supplies, apply to 
CHAS. F. MUTH, Cincinnati, O. 
tg Hints to Bee eepers ” mailed for 10c, 
in eatagediaae 


Ritchie’s Safety Attachment 


FOR HORNED AMIMALS, 
Or Bull a ae 














PU K Biwcenine 


Our colored eine showin ecullaritese of 5-4 
people and NICK MES OF TH TES, by 
mail for 5¢ in — H. Wit eee ie 

West Main St. Decatur. Ills. Mfrs. Hog Ringers, 


THE SPIRIT 


Pict rall 
cLure ery. 

These are a series of rinted on heavy card-board 
paper suitable for trathings oven sheet containing from — 

fifteen portraits, which have ap ppssees during pest, 
Pa =~. lements to THE SPIRIT, and are now reprinted fll 
mPa blic demand. They e be font careeatly ere eres. 
b mail, post-paid, on recei ny po my indicated fs single 
eets or in combination wit ers, vat the order for the 
latter must consist of at least three sheets. 

The Great Million-Dollar Match. A double-pa e picture 
of Maud S. and Jay Eye See, represented at Ly finigh of of a 
close contest, together with portraits of Bair and Bither. . 
Price 50 cents. In combination, 40 cents. 

Double-page picture of successful thoroughbreds and 
jocke cre of 1884, including Pearl a General Mon- 
roe, Wanda, and Goano, with portraits of cLaugblin, Mur- 
phy, » Do ty and Meaney. Price 50 cents. In combina- 

os cen 

Racing Celebrities of 1885. A double-page picture, in size 
same as Celebrities of 1884, including Louisette, George 
Kinney, Iseaquena, Bob Miles, Drake Carter, and others. 
Price 40 cents. In combination, 25 cents. 

The Vanderbilt Trotters. The great roadscene—Mr. 
derbilt driving Lysander and Loong and Warren 
driving Small Hopes and Captain —_ Ane ly. Mac 
— pod a Size, 22x16%. ce 40 cents. combina- 

on 
Bs a trotters of 1888. Price 40 cents. In combination, 

nts. 

Famous trotters SF bg 3 Size, 22x15. Price 40 cents, 
in combination, 25 cen 

Small Hopes sas ae Maes an engraving of Wm.H.Vander- 
bilt’s first celebrated road team. 5 Price 2 cents. 
In combination, 35 cents. 

Anatomy of the Horse. Flings Skeleton Card is printed 
upon heavy cardboard, suitable for ing, locates every 
important disease to which the horse is lia! He, and gives 2 
comp ‘lete iegnosie of the same. Price 50 cents.—In com- 
bination, 35 cents 

The entire set wil be forwaxieg, post-paid, for 
$2. Address all orders to 

HE SPIRIT OF THEY 
P. O. Box 938. ew Yor 











: City. 











NOI Oe ey SNE NCEN Le: 


ipeceeetupeeammeee meeeeateet ee 


ANAL Se SAPARD AAD I AES ROLES 


On ma on 
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OUR SULKY POTATO PLOW 


and Attachments Draws the fur- 
wes Lage ay the <> ee 
a 4 e- 
mand s it does not work Or- 
der now to el the ia lowest ep 


Box tor Nien & FA Pa. 













For aed Le pony) k. 
el t for market 
pees] in ONE DAY 

th = _ 


$1000 REWARD 
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The Cheapes Land Roller in America 
made in sizes to Roll 6, 8, 9,12,and 16 feet. The 9, 
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to break. Address the manufacturers, 

DICKEY & PEASE, Eim St., Racine, Wis. 
This firm makes the famous ** Giant”? Fanning 
Mills, Their goods are always first class. 
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Never employ a physician who advertises his cures, 
or anything beyond the fact that he is a physician. 


If yon come to New York from the rural districts and 
go down to Coney Island, be very sure to keep your eyes 
and ears open—be sure to steer clear of all strangers 
who may seek tointerest you in various games of chance, 
which are practiced upon the unwary. 


The Sackett Plow Victims. 


More Sackett plow victims have reported since the 
June issue of the American Agriculturist. One, a former 
employe of this concern, put a thousand dollars in this 
festive enterprise, which apparently was manipulated 
simply for the purpose of wringing money out of poor 
ministers, clerks, book-keepers, farmers, and unsuspect- 
ing peeple generally. One of the latest victims we hear 
of, is a poor widow who writes that this Sackett plow 
stock was actually forced upon her. The matter is now 
being thoroughly overhauled and sifted. 


**Let Our Correspondence Be 
Strictly Private.°’ 

Mr. Frank P. Merritt, of Essex County, Mass., has _re- 
ceived a very confidential letter from John Stark, of 
Sharon Grove, Ky., informing him that he would like to 
have him act as agent for “a kind of bills that I wish to 
introduce in your locality.’’ Stark will furnish him with 
yold or greenbacks, and wishes Mr. Merritt toreturn his 
letter if he will not act—‘‘ and let our correspondence be 
strictly private.” The best thing Mr. Merritt can do, is 
to turn Mr. J. Stark over to the United States authorities. 
All other parties throughout the United States receiving 
letters from this precions scamp, should send them at 
once to the general Post Office Department at Washington. 


‘Mutual Friends,’ 

Mr. Richard N. Allen, of Ellis County, Texas, forwards 
us a ‘ private letter,” which he has received from ‘Wain- 
scott & Davie, dealers in general sporting goods,”’ at New 
Carlisle, Ind., informing him that for the extremely low 
price of five dollars per one hundred dollars, they will 
furnish him with money ‘‘ which you cannot detect.” 
Furthermore, they will furnish large orders C. O. D., if 
he will send them one dollar in advance, “ as a guarantee 
of good faith.’ How Mr, Allen’s name was secured, 
these sporting gentlemen thus inform him. We quote 
the first paragraph of their letter: ‘ Your name was given 
tous by one of our mutual friends, and with great con- 
fidence we write you this letter, and trust you will give it 
your prompt care,”’ No such firm as Wainscott & Davis 
is given by our mercantile agency as at New Carlisle. 
United States authorities would do well, however, to hunt 
up this precious pair of rascals, who, Mr, Allen writes, 
* thought to trap me.” 


Plenty of Aliases—‘*‘ A Friend to a 
Friend.’ 


Mr. N. E. Farrell, of Alachua County, Florida, another 
correspondent at Tampa, Florida, another at Allegan 
Mich., and others elsewhere, all forward us duplicate 
copies of a letter sent from this city, asking them to act 
ag agentsto “ handle my goods.” The letter goes on to 
say: ‘*My business is not exactly a legitimate one, but 
the articles I deal in are safe and profitable to handle, 
Do youunderstand? I can not be plain until I know you 
mean business. I will endeavor tosatisfy you on every 
point, and if youare my friend, { will prove myself a true 
and lasting one to you, be the trade for one dollar, ora 
thousand. I want simply to convince you that [am just 
asI tell you, a friend toa friend. When you write, be 
sure you return this letter, and then I will have confi- 
dence in you. Never send a registered le(ter, and be sure 
you send me your correct name.” This precious docu- 
ment, which in every case reads exactly the same, has a 
different signature in every case. For example, one of 
the letters is signed H. A. Thomas, care of a certain ad- 
dress, in 6th avenue, New York; another {js signed T, J. 





Halpin; a third is signed by a third name, and gives an 
address in Division Street, New York. All of these let- 
ters undoubtedly eminate from one and the same scoun- 
drel, who doubtless has a private letter box in the ¢ity, 
and whose communications ought to show to our readers 
ataglance, that his residence should permanently be in 
Sing Sing, and not in New York City. 


A Swindler Brought to Bay. 


E. 8. Mayo, one of the Chicago newspaper swindlers, 
who has been under arrest,and is now plying new schemes 
for swindling the unsuspecting public, was made to dis- 
gorge in a decidedly vigorous manner in Chicago not 
long ago, bya friend of the American Agriculturist. This 
gentleman called at Mayo’s “‘office’’ for fifteen dollars 
due him. Mayo refused to pay, and said to the gen- 
tleman, “Why don’t you sue me?” The gentleman 
responded instanter, “Sue a beggar and catch a louse,” 
to which Mayo responded, “I want you to go ont of this 
place instantly.” The gentleman responded, ‘‘I will get 
out of this place when you pay me fifteen dollars, which 
you owe me.”’ It is needleas to say that the money was 
forthcoming at the time specified. Our advice to all sub- 
scribers and friends who have been duped and swindled 
east or west, is to go vigorously for the party who has ob- 
tained their money. You can always rely upon it that 
the professional swindler is a coward, just as much as the 
man who attacks you in an anonymous circular. When 
you have been swindled, do not hesitate to move vigor- 
ously upon the rascal who has victimized you, and you 
can generally recover a portion, if not all, of your 
money—but act vigorously. 


Churchill’s Restorative Remedies. 


This is one of the “free prescription” dodges. Inman 
and sonic others give prescriptions, calling for articles 
which have no existence under the names given for them. 
This Churchill nonsense gives a prescription for articles 
which can be procure! in any decent drug store. After 
the articles are procured, if one attempts to follow the 
directions given in the “Method of Preparation,’’ he 
wi!l find that he cannot do it, and that no apothecary 
can help him. This is where the trick comes in. No 
one can follow the nonsensical directions given in this 
bogue mode of preparation: but the considerate adver- 
tisers state that they will supply the stuff, ready-made, 
at a particular price—and a good round one, at that. 





Joint Stock Live Stock Companies. 


A printed circular comes to us from bankers, who for- 
get to sign their names, calling attention in a prospectus 
to ‘‘a good investment for surplus funds.’’ They don't 
mean this exactly; but the prospectus sets this little mis- 
take right, for it describes a ranch in the Black Hills, in 
Dakota, that is prospectively ;—at present it is only in the 
land of imagination. The bankers want to start with 
a capital of five hundred thousand dollars, in twenty 
thousand shares of twenty-five dollars each, and if you do 
not hurry up, you will be too late, for the “stock” will all 
be gone (and if you do hurry up it will all be gone too). 
But what pretty figures the bankers give. They buy 
forty thonsand calves at ten dollars each, costing four 
hundred thousand dollars. Atthe end of three years they 
will have twenty thousand three ycar old cows, at twenty- 
five dollars each, twenty thousand three year old steers, 
worth forty dollars each, and thirty-two thousand year- 
lings and calves, worth an average of fifteen dollars each, 
in all, one million, seven hundred and eighty thousand 
dollars. Forty percent yearly dividends, and a big surplus 
are promised. Isit nota lovely thing—on paper? And 
alldone by bankers, too, who make no charge for their 
services. Now we do not say these bankers who do 
business in a little town in Missouri are swindlers, but 
we are sure they have a remarkably promising business 
in hand, which is so good that we really wonder how they 
can be so generous as to divide it with strangers, for 
whom they liberally offer to do the business for nothing. 
“First come, first served, In these times every one wants 
to make money. Here is your chance.” With these 
words, so very unlike the business ways of real bankers, 
“Yours Respectfully,” end their grand offer, and don’t 
you forget it; the ‘stock’ will no doubt all be gone 
very soon anyhow. 





Washington Street, Boston. 


There is an American Co-operative Dairymen’s Asso- 
ciation on Washington St., Boston, with a charter brought 
all the way from West Virginia, and alsoa National Loan 
and Trust Company, whose business seems to have been 
to recommend the A. C. D. A. as being “good for a smail 
amount,”’ while the A. C. D. A.’s business was to adver- 
tise for consignments of produce, and never pay for them. 
There isalso an Empire Manufacturing Co., whose cir- 





cular has been sent tous. This pink circular makes a 
very nice offer. If you send two dellars, you will get in 
return four pieces of velvet, and four designs, and when 
you return the velvet with the designs transferred to them, 
you get one dollar for each of them, In this way you can 
earn thirty dollars a week. This is very kind of these 
good people, They will even take Canada money at its 
face value, pay all express charges, and give every appli- 
cant full employment, as well as pay cash on delivery. 
Can you ask for more than that? Yes, you might ask 
that these people tell the truth, But when they say 
on the pink circular, “there is no duty on our goods 
for Canada,” they do not agree with the official schedule 
of the Canadian custom house, which gives the duty on 
velvetsas twenty per cent in cotton,and thirty per ceut 
in silk ; and we know one who lies about one thing, will 
lic about another. 


A Novel Enterprise, 

but an old game, is that of the poultry fraud, who hails 
from Zanesville, Ohio, and who appears under the vari- 
ous guises of a widow with a fatherless family, a young 
girl, a decrepit old man, and an enterprising youth. 
But under whatever guise the swindler says he sent ten 
cents to some party in Zanesville, or some other place, 
and got directions for making an incubator, which, when 
complete, held two hundred and fifty eggs and cost 
seven dollars. There were seven hundred and forty-one 
chicks hatched, and six hundred and eighty-four reared, 
and four hundred and twenty-six dollars and sixty cents 
profit realized. Of course, the figures are varied each 
year, for this is a humbug, which appears with the 
spring and early summer, and returns with the season 
annually with great regularity. When one sends ten 
cents to the party, he receives a circular, in which be is 
informed, that a plan of the incubator will be sent fcr 
two dollars. Enquiries at the post-office in previous 
years have shown, that thousands of letters have been 
sent to this “ Bain ’’-ful rascal, who always writes under 
the name of some imaginary woman. This year itis 
Mrs. 8S. W. B. Usually the advertisement isa free one 
in the form of a communication from a subscriber to the 
paper in which it appears, and thus seems to have the 
endorsement of the editor. 


Millions in It. 

¥. H. F. & Co., a banking firm in Columbia City, Ind., 
forward us a letter received from the Office of the Prin- 
cipal and Dividend Securily Oo. of New York: John E. 
Wheeler, President. These bonds of fifty and one hundred 
dollars each, we are informed in this letter, are, to quote, 
‘* for the accommodation of small investors or parties of 
limited means, whereby they can realize as large a divi- 
dend in proportion to the amount invested as the capital.” 
How philanthropic and accommodating. Furthermore, 
“each bond has twelve dividend coupons attached, and 
each coupon of the fifty dollar bond entitles the holder to 
a dividend of one hundred dollars per month, and of each 
one hundred dollar bond to two hundred dollars per 
month. The dividends commence with your subscrip- 
tion to the bond.” But this is not all that this wonder- 
ful Principal and Dividend Security Co. offers to do in 
these hard times, when it is difficult to command four per 
cent a year for your money. In addition to paying two 
hundred per cent interest a month, President Wheeler's 
philanthropic company gives you this extra privilege 
thrown in. Wequote: ‘Should you at any time desire 
to convert the bonds held by you into cash, you can do 
so by sending them to the office of the company, or by 
depositing them in any bank for collection, as the com- 
pany is always prepared to pay the principal of these 
bonds on demand.” 

We looked into the directory, but could find no name of 
John E. Wheeler ; then we looked into our mercantile 
agencies, and could find no ratings for any such man, 
then we called at 51 New street, but could find no sign 
of any such office as the Principal and Dividend Security 
Co. The elevator man told us, however, that if we 
would “proceed to room 15, we could discover Mr. John 
E. Wheeler, who would give us all the information 
about the company. We found Mr. Wheeler very will- 
ing to talk. When we asked him who was responsible 
for the payment of the bonds, he replied that he was 
President of the company and responsible, as his name 
was signed tothe bonds. Then when we asked how 
he could afford to pay such a high rate of interest when 
money was so plenty, he replied, “it is not interest, but 
a dividend paid out of purchases of stocks by the com- 
pany to each bondholder, and the money could be re- 
turned at the pleasure of the holder at any time.” We 
left President Wheeler, convinced that his financial eru- 
dition was altogether too profound for us. Weshail 
strictly adhere to the suggestion of F, H. F. & Co., the 
Columbia City, Ind., bankers, to wit: ‘‘Do not send us 
any of the bonds until further orders,” Our readers 
will act accordingly. 
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The Cinnamon Bean. 


There is nothing old, and nothing new. The old cin- 
namon bean humbug is a new thing again. The vender 
of these “curiosities” is again around, and we hear of 
him from the west and the south, gathering in dollars 
from the ignorant and unwary. Common English horse- 
beans, rare enough in this country however, are dipped 
in oil of cinnamon, and sold as the seed of a rare Mexi- 
can plant of wonderful odor. Five dollars a package has 
been taken from enthusiastic amateur “ horticulturists” 
for these beans. When the purchaser finds it ont, he will 
be apt “to know beans”’ a little better than ever before, 
and the next time a glib-tongued vender comes around, 
he will find a less willing buyer. 





Quack! Quack! Quack! ’ 


We have been interviewing a few quack doctors to see 
what isnew. One ‘‘ doctor’’ has a certain cure for con- 
sumption. He gives you a bottle of the stuff for nothing. 
The medicine contains nothing injurious; that we can 
vouch for, any way, unless water, a little raspberry syrup 
and some simple bittercan hurt any one. It is put up in 
small bottles for four dollars each. On the chance of 
selling a few bottles to some deluded, perhaps hopeless 
sufferer, whose friends will try anything as a last re- 
source, he can well afford to give away five cents’ worth 
of stuff and send it free by express. There are more of 
the same kind, but this isa sample. Never employ any 
doctor who advertises. That isa safe rule. Respectable 


physicians avoid such a practice, which is a sure indica. 
tion of quackery. 


** All that Glisters Is Not Gold,” 


or silver either. The silver mining craze is not yet over 
nor will it be until all the rascals are dead, and the fool 
killer has gone out of business for want of material to 
work on. All the honest silver mining companies, 
which are paying dividends now, can be counted on the 
fingers ; the rest of the lot are of the “ wild cat” kind, 
which are got up’by sharpers who live by their wits, upon 
theearnings of hard-working people, who are not wise 
enough to take care of their money. Take care of all 
these too promising schemes and avoid them. 








The Chicago Plan. 
Seeiieeae 
The “Editor and Business Manager” 
as “John Doe. 

From time to time we have published the evidence in 
the shape of letters from our subscribers, showing that 
our missing Subscription Lists were being used in Chi- 
cago. The conclusive proofs are now in our possession. 

We have likewise alluded tothe anonymous circulars 
of every description forwarded from Chicago to our sub- 
scribers, with such statements and representations as 
should lead them, if possible, to drop the American 
Agriculturist. 

Last month we published a circular letter, which our 
canvassers are receiving from Chicago, inviting their aid 
and co-operation, and making most dishonorable pro- 
posals to them. 

Not satisfied with “appropriating’’ our subscription 
lists, sending anonymous circulars to our subscribers, 
and attempting to draw away our canvassers, the origin- 
ator of these schemes has, as will appear below, gone 
still further, and attempted to break up the editorial 
staff of the American Agriculturist. 

The following remarkable communication, written 
with the type-writer, marked “strictly private and con- 
fidential, *’ enclosed in an envelope post-marked Chi- 
cago, and received by one of the long-time editors of 
the American Agriculturist, explains its infamous pur- 


pose at a glance. 

“I am embarrassed in even attempting to address 
you. I have avoided it partly on your account, so that 
you might be able to say you had no word from me. I 
should not write this, but for a letter from one now 
employed at %51....I have in my possession an affidavit 
that last February a man at 751 was ordered to désméss 

, and, furthermore, that ‘ —— did not earn his salt.’ 
he response was, ‘Do your own work; you are man- 
ager.’ But I mast suffer a good deal to use this; I hope 
I shall not be compelled to... If you have anything fo 
say that I may know, write it to John Doe, and enclose 
it tomycare. Ido not want to put you ina position where 
you have to be asked if you have corresponded with any 
one....L often wish that you were with me!!!....This is 
strictly private, and I insist that it shall be returned to 
me immediately, as I have a right to ask. JoHN Dor.” 


The gentleman receiving this communication, handed 
itover to the Publishers of the American Agriculturist. 
Subsequently the Trustees of this Company, having 
placed an appropriate endorsement upon the back, re- 
mailed a duplicate to the author at Chicago, retaining 
the original. 





Sweeping Censure. 
a 


Dr. Loring was not our choice for Commissioner of 
Agriculture. We do not, however, credit the sweeping 
assertions now being made as to extravagant expendi- 
tures on his part. We believe that, whatever he did, he 
did with the best of motives, although he may not at 
times have acted with the best judgment. The wholesale 
denunciation of our public officials, especially after they 
have retired to privacy, is not calculated to encourage 
our best men to leave private life for public life. Com- 
missioner Colman, we are sure, does not in the least sym- 
pathize with these assaults upon his predecessor. 


Furthermore, we do not believe the direct charges 
made by the Philadelphia ‘‘Times’’ newspaper, that 
Professor Atwater was sent abroad on a mere junkcting 
expedition at the expense of the government, without 
accomplishing anything. He has explicitly denied the 
charge that he was implicated in the disrepntable Postal 
Card Album business. We shall now be only too glad to 
place our columns at his disposal, to deny the junkct- 
ing story, and likewise to deny another insinuation to 
the effect that he is a contributor to the “ P. F.” and 
“Family Doctor,” under the nom de plume of “J. S. J.”’ 





Qur Special Summer Premiums. 


—<>—— 
Our Simple Microscope. 


This Microscope, manufactured expressly for us, after 
our own designs and patterns, proves to be one of the 
most popular premiums we have ever offered for subscri- 
bers. Now in the summer months, a Microscope is of es- 
pecial value to farmers, excursionists, entomologists and 
those generally, who are spending the season in the 
country. Any person nowa snbscriber to the American 
Agriculturist, can have one of our invaluable Microscopes, 
delivered post-paid, for $1.25, We will present one of 
these Microscopes, delivered free, with the American 
Agriculturist, post-paid, to any new subscriber for 1885, 
for $2.00. 


The Weeden Upright Steam En-« 
gine. 


Boys! over seven hundred of your comrades have 
earned or purchased outright this attractive premium, 
so fully described in the February number of the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, page 84, and likewise in the last 
edition of the Premium List. Any one of you, who 
sends us forthwith two new subscriptions at $1.50 each, 
will receive this engine, post-paid, in a wooden box 
specially made for the purpose; or we will send you one, 
post-paid, for $1.60. 


General Grant’s Portrait. 


Onur Portrait of General Grant, fully described in the 
May issue of the American Agriculturist, page 227, gives 
great satisfaction. Here, for example, is a letter from 
one recipient: 

Worcester, Mass., June 8, 1885. 


Engraving of General Grant came all right. We are 
very much pleased with it, and shall give ita place in our 
sitting room. I have shown it toseveral friends, and 
they all admire it. Ihave got one subscriber. I hope I 
shail have more byand by. The lady that now wishes 
the American Agriculturist, wou'd like to begin back with 
the Jannary number. She sends two dollars, and would 
like the Portrait of General Grant, and the Cyclopedia. T 
enclose the money. We receive the American Agricil- 
turist all right, and hope we may ever have the pleasure 
of perusing its instructive pages. Jostan GoppaRp. 


The Portrait sells here, in New York, for $1.00. On 
receipt of $2.00, we will forward the American Agricul- 
turist forone year, our Family Cyclopadia, and the en- 
graving of General Grant, post-paid, all to one address, or 
to two different addresses, as may be specified. Or, on 
receipt of $1.00, we will send the Engraving of Gen- 
eral Grant, and the American Agriculturist for the re- 
mainder of this year (seven months), both to one address, 
or to different addresses, as may be specified, 


Our Family Cyclopzdia. 


Of the tens of thonsands of our subscribers who have 
sent for this valuable work, not one complains that it is 
not all we have represented it to be. Every day we con- 
tinue to receive numerous orders for it. Remember, 
onr Family Cyclopedia is still presented to those who 
send $1.50 for the American Agriculturist for one year, 
and 15cents additional for packing and posting Cyclope- 
dia, making $1.65 in all. 

a 


The new Commissioners of Central Park have made a 
good commencement, in rising above all political consid- 
erations, and choosing as the Superintendent of Central 
Park, Mr. Samuel Parsons, Jr., who not long ago resigned 
a subordinate position under the former Commissioners, 
rather than submit to political dictation. Mr. Parsons, 
who is an educated gentleman, belongs to the old 
Long Island family of Parsons, known for their contribu- 
tions to literature, as well as for their private charities. 
Both he and his father have frequently contributed to the 
American Agriculturist for many years past. 








What This Number Contains. 
stapes. 

Among the most interesting and important papers in 
this July number of the American Agriculturist, are those 
which treat of the insects injurious to vegetation. These 
are illustrated, and furnish the latest scientific investiga- 
tions as to the habits and extermination of these insect 
pests. D. D. T. Moore writes upon Small vs. Large 
Farms, and an illustrated article upon Open Air Culture 
of Mushrooms is given. Henry Stewart writes on South- 
ern Farm Life and Agricultural Interests, Building Hay 
Stacks, Summer Seeding to Grass, etc., ete. Andrew 
8. Fuller describes a new and most important method for 
the application of wood preservatives. Joseph Harris 
“Walks and Talks on the Farm,” and tells how 
to keep Mangel Wurzcls ; also Ditches under the High- 
way, and Sheep Dipping. L. C. Root and W. Z. Hutch- 
inson write The Apiary. D.W. King describes the designs 
for a Queen Anne cottage. Wm. Clift tells abont the 
Peach Borer, and the remedy. M. C. Weld writes abont 
the New Orleans Exposition, and Famous Families of 
Cattle. Dr. George Thurber contributes a variety of in- 
teresting Horticultural papers. Dr. Edwin J. Howe ais 
cusses the Importance of Pure Drinking Water. Elias 
Thayer describes a new Hay Gatherer. F. H. Han- 
nah furnishes designs for convenient Pig Pen. There 
are numerous other writers. The Household and 
Children’s Departments are unusually interesting. 
Among the many illustrated farm contrivances are a 
Novel Milking Stool, a Berry Picking Stand, a Rake for 
Weeding, Tool Sled and Marker, Improved Wire Gate, a 
Granary Hoe, Baskets for Shipping Early Potatoes, a 
Triple Land Roller, a Summer Milk House, etc., etc. 





The American Agriculturist in the South. 


Prior to the war, the American Agriculturist was a 
household word in nearly every Sonthern home. Follow- 
ing the return of peace, the former subscribers hastened 
to send for their old favorite, until it now again ex- 
tensively circulates through the Sonthern States. But to 
the end that it shall be made still more interesting and 
valuable to Southern readers, one of our editors, now in 
North Carolina, is writing a series of valuable articles on 
the resources of the South generally, and the best means 
of developing them, while another of our writers, who 
spent several months in the Southwest, is doing the same 
work for that special region. We will cheerfully comply 
with the request of any present subscriber who may wish 
to have a sample copy forwarded to any Southern farmer 
for examination with a view to his subscribing. 


or 
Those people claiming to be his friends, who are inter- 
ceding in behalf of the so-called “* Editor and Business 
Manager” at Chicago, are informed that we occupy the 
same position towards him we have in the past, to-wit: 
that he mnst return onr subscription lists, and cease bur- 
dening the United States mails with untruthful, anony- 
mons circulars, directed against our circulation and 
business generally. 
—_—-——____— 
Free Strawberry Exhibitions are most ad- 


mirable. The American Institute should have them 
every year. 





Important--Insect Pests. 

Read the descriptions of the insects which are de- 
stroying the onion beds of Orange County, the straw- 
berries at numerous points, and the grain on the Pa- 
cific slope. 

oo 
Specially Important. 


All the articles after page 300, are not included in the 
index on the second page. Theyare all of special im- 
portance, including the various Humbug exposures, 
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A Remarkable History. 


ore 

When the last (recently issued) U. 8. Census 
volume alluded to the American Agriculturist as 
‘‘ especially worthy of mention because of the re- 
markable success that had attended the unique and 
untiring efforts of its proprietors to increase and 
extend its circulation ’’—the author probably had 
in mind among other incidents of its marvelous 
career the twenty-three similar Journals absorbed 
by this Periodical. Now, apparently, this list is to 
receive further accessions. 

Under the head of ‘“‘ More Valuable Help,” we 
find the following in the ‘‘ Rural New Yorker”? of 
Saturday, November 4, 1871, as the leading editorial. 


‘We have the pleasure of announcing that Mr. David 
W. Judd, who, in connection with his brother Orange, 
purchased the ‘Hearth and Home’ about a year ago, 
and has until recently been one of its leading editors, 
is now 2 member of the editorial staff of the ‘ Rural 
New Yorker.’ Mr. Judd is an experienced and able 
journalist. His long editorial connection with the ‘Com- 
mercial Advertiser,’ and other New York dailies and 
weeklies, have afforded him rare opportunities to become 
an adept in the profession. We are confident, therefore, 
that Mr.Judd will prove a valuable accession to our corps, 
adding to its talent and streneth ; hence, we congratu- 
late our readers thereupon. . That his labors will soon 
be felt and appreciated by our large parish of readers we 
areassured. Indeed, having such able and efficient office 
associates as Messrs. Bragdon, Fuller, and Judd—with 
the continued valuable aid of Messrs. Randall, Willard, 
Harris, and Miss Wager, we feel confident that the 
‘Rural New Yorker’ will continue t» increase in in- 
terest, value, and acceptability.” 

Mr. Andrew §. Fuller’s advent upon the paper 
was thus chronicled by the ‘‘ Rural” a short time 
before the above appeared : 

‘Mr. Fuller is too well known as an author and as an 
editorial writer on rural subjects, especially horticulture, 
pomology, etc., to require any introduction to the read- 
ing cultivators of the country. A practical farmer, a 
horticulturist and close observer, and ready writer, we 
regard Mr. Fuller as unusually qualified for his position 
as Associate Editor of the ‘* Rural New Yorker.” 

With one exception, the above writers who are 
living, including Mr.D.D.T. Moore, the founder and 
then editor-in-chief of the ‘‘ Rural,’’ are to-day aid- 
ingin the work of making the American Agriculturist 
“interesting, valuable,and acceptable.’? Indeed, this 
July issue contains articles from all of them, with 
the exception noted, and we hope by another month 
to have this writer included in our regular staff. 

But this is not all. Now—fourteen years since 
these paragraphs appeared—there are indications 
that the “Rural” itself might be absorbed by 
the American Agriculturist, which would make 
twenty-four papers in all absorbed to date. Last 
year, July 12, the individual who now subscribes 
himself ‘ Editor” of the ‘‘ Rural,” ina very long 
and highly interesting address to the public, 
asserted that it had been “apparent”? to him for 
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eighteen months, ‘‘ painfully so, at times,” that he 
was “‘incapable”’ of editing and publishing the 
‘Rural,’ and carrying on his Potato Experiments 
all at the same time. He therefore had taken into 
partnership a Niagara Grape Financier, on condi- 
tion, however, that if his new “ Associate” did 
not fill the bill, he should resell his interest. 
Now the ‘‘ Editor,” it is alleged, quietly states, that 
so far from being relieved by his ‘‘ Associate’s” 
presence, he is compelled to work harder than ever. 

Furthermore it would appear from the columns 
of the ‘‘ Rural’? this year, that the ‘‘Editor’’ is 
suffering from other causes besides an ‘‘over- 
worked brain.” For example, we find such 
paragraphs as the following scattered through 
issues of the *‘ Rural New Yorker’”’ since the 1st of 


January : 
* We have offered two thousand eight hundred dollars’ 
worth of presents to subscribers...... but the largest 


club up to this date is less than forty.” 





‘Dear Friends:—These presents are for you only, 
and unless secured by you, will revert to the manufac- 
rere. Can it be possible that you do not care for 
them ?° 


‘We offcr three hundred and twenty-one presents. So 
far less than one-fourth of that number are working for 
them. We have always supposed that there were lots 
of people ready to jump at such rare chances.” - 








“Tt now ap ears...... that over one hundred and fifty 
presents will be returned to those who kindly donated 
them to the *‘ Rural,” for want of competitors. There 
are but fifty who have sent us clubs for these presents.”’ 





‘“*Have we no young men and women in our family 
who are expecting to marry and go to housekeeping ? 
Beers Where is the girl that will not secure it (the 
range), and get the ten dollars additional to buy furni- 
ture?...... an it be possible, ‘* Rural’’ friends, that you 
realize the value of these presents and make 0 effort to 
secure them? Here are hundreds of valuable presents 
going a-begging.” 





‘“*Mr. Chas. A. Greene writes us, that ‘farmers are 
beginning to appreciate the good the ‘ Rural’ has done.’ 
Well, we ie to say in the humblest manner, that it is 
time they did.” 





By a noteworthy coincidence, these items [after 
the American Agriculturist had declined the 
“Rural’s’’ written request to club with that 
paper] began to appear in the issue immediately 
following the ‘ Rural’s’? announcement that the 
American Agriculturist,the ‘*‘ New England Farmer,” 
and the *‘ Massachusetts Ploughman”’ had refused 
to receive its advertisement. Furthermore, the first 
of this collection appeared at the very time our 
printers were placing the following paragraph im 
type for the American Agriculturist : 


“Our friends will be pleased to learn that we began 
this year with a larzerdona fide circulation, and sent the 
American Agriculturist to more paying subscribers 
than at the beginning of any year for twelve years past.” 


Now, if with the condition of affairs which the 
above revelations would seem to foreshadow, we 
should take the ‘Rural New Yorker’ off the 
hands of the parties at present runping it—it must 


‘be under certain stipulations, and of course with 


the consent of the ‘‘ Editor’s” estimable father. We 
are willing to fill out the subscriptions for the remain- 
der of the year, because this will entail but little 
expense upon us, but unwilling to assume the 
medical advertising contracts, and comic cartoons. 
We are willing to receive all of the employes of 
the establishment, along with the subscription 
list, because glad of an opportunity to insure 
them the compensation to which their services 
entitle them. We are not willing, however, to 
receive along with the ‘‘Rural” the individual 
who subseribes himself ‘ Editor,” because his 
New Jersey “Experimental Grounds,” (of which the 
‘‘ Rural’ readers have heard so much) they being 
only some twoacres insize, would be merely a ‘“‘po- 
tato patch’? annex to the American Agriculturist 
farm. We furthermore have no use for his Potato 
Experiments, inasmuch as they would not apply in 
any locality where the American Agriculturist is 
read. For both him personally, and his abilities, 
we havethe most charitableregard. Indeed, so far 
from coinciding in the vigorous declaration of 
Mr. Orange Judd,that he, the ‘‘ Rural” ‘ Editor,” 
was‘ a fraud and a charlatan,” we defended 
him on the ground of inexperience, asserting that 
it was unreasonable to expect a clerk just from the 
shop to immediately drop his measuring stick and 
intelligently wield the pen. One of our long-time 





associates having found him in a cloth store, and 
endeavored to make an editor of him, why 
should we not have a personal regard for him? 

Furthermore, we are not willing to receive the 
‘* Associate ” Editor in any transfer of the paper, 
because we have no use for his Niagara Grape ex- 
periences, and we cannot learn that he has had ary 
other experiences which could be made available in 
publishing an Agricultural periodical. Weare al- 
ways both willing and happy to impart advice and in- 
struction to Amateurs, as we often have to the 
“Editor,” but we cannot permit them to prac- 
tise upon our readers. The “ Associate”? Editor 
will understand we mean no disrespect to him. With 
us it is, of course, a matter of brains and experi- 
ence; but so far from making the slightest unkind 
allusion to the ‘‘ Associate,” we warmly welcomed 
him to his new field (see September American Agri- 
culturist, 1884), as a “‘gentleman,”—something 
which had long been needed, and would be a great 
curiosity in that particular quarter. 

If, with the above explanations, therefore, the 
readers of the ‘“‘ Rural New Yorker” should sooner 
or later receive copies of the American Agricul- 
turist, to fill out their unexpired subscriptions, they 
will understand why we do not in the absorp- 
tion process retain the twv individuals who at pres- 
ent advertise themselves as ‘‘ Editor’? and ‘* Asso- 
ciate.” 





Kind Wo 
— eg 
rom the Journal, Syracuse, N. ¥. 

“First and foremost of all the monthly agricul- 
tural periodicals of this land stands the American 
Agriculturist. The same editor, Dr. George Thar- 
ber, who has been at its head for twenty-five years 
past, still remains in charge, and the same able 
corps of assistants and writers are employed.” 

From the Christian Union, New York. 

“The American Agriculturist is to be congratulated 
on the evident signs of progress and prosperity 
which are found in its pages. It represents the 
best experimental and writing talent in the line of 
Agriculture in this country, and shows in all its 
departments the tireless energy of David W. Judd.’ 


From the Evangelical Messenger, Cleveland, O. 

‘““Mr. Henry Stewart, for twelve years one of the 
editors of the American Agriculturist, has again re- 
sumed his connection.”’ 

From City and Country, Columbus, O. 

‘““Mr. Joseph Harris, one of the editors of the 
American Agriculturist, is a good farmer and a first- 
class writer, and we can all look for good, sound, 
practical advice from his pen every month.” 

From the Congregutionalist, Boston. 

“The American Agriculturist is a neat illustrated 
magazine, practical, full of information, without 
being too technical in language, edited judiciously, 
and containing a large variety of appropriate 
material.’’ 

From the Christian Advocate. New York. 

“The American Agriculturist has been greatly 
enlarged and widened in scope, and stands un- 
rivaled to-day in the high quality of its editorial 
and general make-up. Every farmer should have 
it asa permanent visitor to his home. The paper 
was never so strong financially as it is to-day.” 

From the Christian Advocate, Pittsburg, Pa. 

“The American Agriculturist feeds the world 
with the best thoughts on all farm, garden, and 
household subjects.” 

From Zion's Herald, Boston. 

“The American Agriculturist is lavishly and finely 
illustrated and shows ever fresh vigor in its edi- 
torial department. It is without a rival in this 
country.” 

From The St. Louis Central Christian Advocate. 

“The American Agriculturist has been on our ex- 
change list for mapy years, and we have said many 
words in commendation of it, but none too many. 
It is one of our oldest agricultural papers, has 2 
world-wide reputation, and is full of the enterprise 
which keens a paper fully wo- to the times.” 
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Animal Ailments. 
—_ ~~ 

Lampass consists of inflammation of the bars of the 
mouth, and is produced by an inflammatory condition of 
the system. It is usually treatéd by giving cooling med- 
icines, as a dose of one pound of salts, and by lancing 
the bars ina few places. Disorder of the stomach will 
produce this discase: hence careful feeding is advisable, 
as it is under all circumstances. 


Pure WaTER.—Few persons are aware of the impor- 
tance of pure water for both themselves and their live 
stock. When water is taken into the stomach of an ani- 
mal, it is absorbed with great rapidity. A horse will 
drink a pailfal of water, and in five minntes it will be 
passing through the system. A cow may drink some 
foul water, and in three hours the impurities will be 
found in the milk ; even the odor of the water will be ap- 
parent. Anything which may be dissolved in the water, 
or any impurity which may be so fine as to pass 
through the absorbeut vessels, will of course pass into 
the blood and produce disease. Many of the worst dis- 
eases which affect persons and animals, are thus pro- 
duced, As the ounce of prevention which is worth 
pounds of cure, a supply of pure water will enable ani- 
mals to avoid the greater part of the troubles to which 
they are subject. 


A Sick Catr.—S. E. Valentine, Wake Co.,N.C. The 
discharge of “green stuff’ from an animal’s nose indi- 
cates disorder of the digestion. It isan act of vomiting, 
which is rare with cattle, and when the matter vomited 
is thin, it escapes from the nostrils’ as well as 
from the mouth. Abstinence from food for a day 
or two, with a dose of two ounces of raw linseed 
oil, usually rids the stomach of the irritating mat- 
ter through the bowels, and soothes the stomach. 
One or two light feeds of well boiled oatmeal gruel, with 
8 little salt and ginger, will help to restore the calf. But 
moderate feeding is indispensable until the stomach be- 
comes stronger. Calves should always be given a small 
allowance of fine bran, or ground oats and corn, to keep 
the digestive organs in good condition. 


+e 


Dipping Lambs and She »p. 





Sheep with open fleeces and little yolk, of whatever 
breed, need to be dipped once or twice a year, to destroy 
the ticks. If the ewes have been afflicted with ticks, 
these, after shearing, will be certain to go to the lambs, 
which should be immediately dipped, if the matter 
is not already attended to. Fora sheep dip, on our own 
farm we use crude Carbolic Acid and White Hellebore 
powder. We have just dipped fifty lambs. We used a 
quart of crude carbolic acid and two pounds of White 
Hellebore in fifty gallons of water, and when we were 
through, nearly half the dip was still unused. We have 

‘ used this dip for several years, and always found it effi- 
cacious. Usually we have added more or less soft-soap, 
bnt this year it was omitted, and apparently without detri- 
ment. We put the two pounds of white hellebore ina 
pail,and stirred it up with a gallon of boiling water. 
The carbolic acid was simply poured into the fifty gallons 
of cold water in the tub, and the gallon of boiling water 
and hellebore poured in, and the whole well stirred to- 
gether, and the lambs were dipped in the liquid. In two 
or three weeks after the first application, the lambs should 
be dipped again. The liquid that is left from the first 
dipping can remain in the tub, and by adding a little 
more carbolic acid, hellebore, and the proper proportion 
of water, the dip is all ready, and fifty lambs can be dip- 
ped in halfan hour. The crude carbolic acid costs about 
seventy-five cents per gallon, and the white hellebore 
powder twenty-five cents per pound. We have repeat- 
edly given contrivances for dipping sheep. They are 
very convenient, but not necessary. And our object at 
this time is to induce all our readers who have long wool 
or Southdown lambs, or their grades, to dip them at 
once. Of course, after the lamb is dipped, you will 
squeeze out as much of the water as you can conveniently, 
but the materiais of the dip cost so little, that it is not 
worth while to provide arrangements for holding the 
lambs until all the wateris drained or squeezed out of the 
fleece. “ What shall w2 dipin?’ Anything you have 
that will hold water and a lamb. A tub made from ar 
oil cask answers our purpose. 





DEDERICK’S HAY, PRESSES. 
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The Only machine that received an award on both 
Horse-power and Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition; was awarded the two last Gold 
Medals given by the New York State Agricultural 
Society on Horse-powers and Threshers; and is the 
only Thresher selected from the vast number built in 
the United States, for illustration and description in 
“Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics,” re- 
cently published, thus adopting it as the standard 
machine of thiscountry, Catalogue sent free. Address 
MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N.Y. 
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Fraud! Fraud! 
SHORT WEIGHT QUININE PILLS. 
(From the Medical News.) 

Nothing is more important to the physician and his pa- 
tients than accuracy in the preparation of the medicines 
which he prescribes. The Medical News “has undertaken 
to examine the important article of quinine pills, as fur- 
nished by a number of leading houses. Every precaution 
has been observed to preserve the strictest impartiality and 
to obtain the most perfect accuracy as to results. The 
analyst is one of our most distinguished experts, and the 
arrangements were such that he could have no knowledge 
of the source from which the specimens were obtained. 
The results are by no means pleasant to contemplate * * * 
All the samples but two were found to be sensibly deficient 
in quantity, the deficiency ranging from 5 to 20 per cent. 
*** We have here a wrong committed upon the public, 
against which it is the duty of the profession, as the guar- 
dians of the public health, to record its emphatic protest. 
* * *® From the foregoing facts we learn: (1) That the 
quinine pills of five out of seven of our leading manu- 
facturers have not in them the amount of quinine which 
they are represented to contain. (2) That there is a great 
variation in the price at which the pills can be purchased. 
(8) That the price bears no relation to the amount of 
quinine really contained in the pills. 

(The Medical News is published in Philadelphia, and is the 
organ of Jefferson Medical College. Its standing is too high 
to require confirmatory remarks. 


(From Leonard's Medical Journal.) 


“The Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef Tonic preparations have ac 
quired a large reputation in various parts of the world. * * * 
We would especially recommend the Coca Beef Tonic with 
sherry wine and quinine. The bitter taste of the quinine is 
completely covered, and it makes the most palatable prep- 
aration of quinine for administering to children or dell- 
cate women that we are acquainted with. We have used it 
in the cases of children quite extensively, and always to vur 
entire satisfaction.” 

The St. Louis Clinical Review says: “We desire to call the 
attention of the profession to the reliability of the prepa- 
rations manufactured by the Liebig Company, and to the 
high character of endorsements accorded to this celebrated 
firm by leading physicians and medical journals of all 
schools.” 

The Liebig Company (N. Y. Depot, 88 Murray Street) has 

always held to the rule of “Honest preparations at honest 
prices.” It offers no cheap goods, and never will have any 
catchpenny articles to offer. 
SPECIAL consideration should be given to the fact that 
Liebig Company’s Coca Beef Tonic with Quinine contains 
a grain and a half of pure quinine in every tablespoon- 
ful, and that it is palatable and agreeable to the most 
fastidious. There are forty grains of quinine in each bottle, 
It also embodies the nutritive elements of the blood, bone, 
and muscular fibre of carefully selected bullocks and a 
guaranteed quality of Coca, the whole being dissolved in 
genuine sherry. 


THE ANGLER’S GUIDE BOOK 


AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 


Ly following books will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
price: 
The Angler’s Guide Book, compiled and edited by 
Wm. C. Harris, editor American Angler. Just out. Con- 
tains the names and location of more than 10,000 rivers,lakes, 
ponds and streamsin the United States and the Canadas, 
with directions how to reach them ; hotel charges ; cost of 
guides, boats, bait, &c.; also —- of fish caught; which 
variety ismost abundant ; the best month to fish for them ; 
best baits; the favorite grounds of local anglers, &c., &c.; 
with a summary of the Fish Laws of the United States an 
It consists of more than 250 2. of solid non- 
omely bound in 





ewahunes} inted on tinted h 
areil type ; is printed on tinted paper han 
Poth and gold. Price, $1.00. 


The Angler’s Score Book.—Contains blank forms 
(with stubs) for registry of fish caught; their species, size, 
weight, baits used, waters fished in, with conditions of wind, 
water and weather. Pocket size, paper cover, 10c.; in limp 
cloth, 25c. 

The Fishes of the East Atlantic Coast, a practi- 
cal book on the salt-water fishes of the Atlantic Coast, giv- 
ing the scientific and popular descriptions, habits, habitat, 
when, where and how to catch them, of forty-two fishes that 
are caught with hook and line; twenty-eight engravings 
Ae rom nature. Handsomely bound in cloth. Price, 


Portraits ef Game Fishes, on gray tinted Bristol 
board, 7x9 inches, at the following prices, post-paid: Single 
copies, 10 cents; Fresh-Water Series (23), at $2; Salt-Water 
Series (37), at $3.50; Whole Series (60),at $. The list in- 
cludes all the game fishes of American waters. Descriptive 
catalogue free. Address the American Angler, 22 Broad- 











way, New York. 


NEW and STANDARD WORKS, 


ANY OF THESE BOOKS WILL BE SENT POSTAGE FREE 
ON RECEIPT OF THE PRICE NAMED. 





Tt Iilustrated Dictionary of Gardening, 


By G. NICHOLSON. 


Volume I., A to E. A Practical and 
Scientific Encyclopedia of Horticulture, 
for Gardeners and Botanists. To be 
complete in three volumes. A Unique 
and Exhaustive Work, in which Practical 
Information and Botanical Classification 
have been brought down to present date. 
The number and beauty of its illustra- 
tions are without a parallel in any book 
on Gardening. Over 2,000 first-class En- 
gravings will be given in the complete 
work. 


Tllustrated. Cloth, 4to. 620 Pages. 


-——— 000 —— 


)istionary of English Names of Plants, 


By WM. MILLER. 


Applied among English-speaking peop) 
to Bultivated oa ild Plants, Som aaa 
— English-Latin and Latin-Eng. 
sh. 


Cloth, 8yo. 


$5.00 


$5.00 


—_— oe 


rom Home to Home. 


By ALEXANDER STAVELEY HILL, D.C.L., Q,C., M.P. 


This New and Elegant Work is a Record 
of the Personal Experience of the Hon. 
Mr. Hillin the Northwest, in the years 
1881, 1882, 1883, and 1884. Beautifully 
Illustrated with numerous Autotypes and 
Woodcuts, from Sketches by Mrs. Stave- 
ley Hill, and Photographs by the Author. 


Cloth, 8vo. $5.00 


—=——Oe— 


prairie Experiences in Handling Cattle & Sheep 


By MAJOR W. SHEPH RD, .R.E. 


A new and popular Edition of this vaju- 
able work on the Management of Herds, 
and the Cattle Industry of the Western 
Plains. The first edition was issued as 
8vo. at $3.00. 


Tilustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 


—O— 
pe Breaking. 
4 By GEN. W. N. HUTCHINSON. 

The most expeditious, certain and easy 
method, whether great exceilence or only 
mediocrity be required, with odds and 
ends for those who love the Dog and 
Gun. Eighth Edition, with Summary of 
Instruction. 

Finely Illustrated. 


(e" 


$1.00 


$3.00 
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Friend, the Dog. 
By GORDON STABLES, C.M., M.D., R.N. 


A complete Guide to the pcints and 
properties of all known Breeds, and to 
their successful management in health 
and sickness. Illustrated with portraits 
of Champion and other Dogs. 


Cloth, crown 8yo. $3.00 
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ur Rural Catalogue —summer eprrion. 


80 ag ote Svo., describing over 300 valu- 
able books on Agriculture, Horticulture, 
Architecture, Field Sports, Horses, Cat- 
tle, Sheep, etc., etc. 125 Illustrations. 
Sent on receipt of 6 cents for mailing. 





Cportsman's Companion.—summer eprtion. 


Most elegantly and beautifully illus- 
trated. Forty pages of descriptions of 
standard books for Sportsmen. Sent on 
receipt of 5 cents for mailing. 


— =e ~— 


ent Free, New EDITION. 


Onur beautifully illustrated, 32mo. Cata- 
logue, ee) | descriptions of three 
hundred of our different publications on 
Out-door Life, will be sent e to any 
one forwarding by postal card his address 
to us, the Publishers, 151 Broadway, N. Y. 


Address Publishers AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 








751 Broadway, New York. 
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Catalogues Acknowledged. 


- So - - 
NURSERYMEN. 


-@. Coase & Co., Geneva, Ont. Co., N. Y. Have 
an a large catalogue of the Chase Nurseries, making 
specialties of garden fruits. 

Wm. Parry, Parry P.'0., N. J. Sends illustrated 
catalogue and price list of small fruits, with straw- 
berries as specialties. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


F. D. Curtis, Charlton, Saratoga Co.; N. Y, ‘Catal 
of Duroc-Jersey and Victoria Swine, Jersey Cattle ead 
Sheep, Poultry, Grain, and Trees. 


R. B. MircHett, Room 24, McCormic Block, Chicago, 
Ill. Sends the illustrated poultry book of. Summit 
Lawn, containing descriptions and lists of poultry and 
poultry yards. 

Boomer & BoscuErT Press Co., Syracuse, N. Y. Com- 
plete catalogue of cider and wine presses, giving con- 
struction and price. 

East :rN Manuracturine Co., 268 So. Fifth St., 
Phila., Pa. Catalogue and price list of the Granger 
Fruit and Vegetabie Evaporator. © 

A. B. Farquuar, York, Pa. Sends a handsome and 
complete catalozue of the Pennsylvania ricuitural 
Works. This catalogue is profusely illustrated with fine 
engravings of agricultural implements, and contains 
price lists of all departments. 

Scorr MANUFACTURING Company, 67 German St., 
Baltimore, Md. A well illustrated catalogue of Hard- 
ware Specialties and Labor-saving Fruit Machinery, 

CENTENNIAL MANuFacTuRING Co., Rye, N.Y. Cir- 
cular of Halsted’s Portable Hot Bed. 

BE. C, Newton, Batavia, Ill) Circular and price list of 
Improved Animal Tie. ' 

S. M. MacomsBer. Grand Isle, Vt. Price list of Hand 
Corn, Bean, and Beet Planter, with antomatic cut-off. 
Also a well represented Jist of testimonials. ~ 

SanDwicH ENTERPRISE Co., Sandwich, Ill. Illustrated 
catalogue of windmills, pumps, tanks, etc. 

J.S. & G. F. Srupson, Brooklyn, E. D., N.Y. List of 
testimonials of the Bogardus Patent Universal Eccentric 
Mills. 

Tar AMERICAN WELL Works, Aurora, II]. Copiously 
—S catalogue of all appurtenances for driving 
wells. 

ZIMMERMAN MANvUFaAcTuRING Co.. Burlington. Ia. 
Seventeenth annual catalogue of the Zimmerman Fruit 
Dryer or Evaporator. 





PL 


The Harpoon Hay Fork.—The Harpoon Hay 
Fork, while having the superior qualities of the old Har- 
ris Fork, is six inches shorter, and thus occupies less 
room. The trip-arms fold under it instead of projecting 
above or to the side. The trip rope passes through a 
double guide, which prevents its getting crossed and 
tripping only on one side of the fork, and the trip-arms 
are so constructed as to prevent any undue wear and tear 
on the trip-rope. This fork is manufactured by the U. 8. 
Wind Engine and Pump Company, Batavia, Ills. They 
send full particulars on application. 









See pages 301 and 302 for new insects injurious to vege- 
tation. . 


Guano, Ashes or Plaster for Fod - 
der Corn.—J. D. Morey, Warwick Co., Va; Plaster 
often has a good effect on corn, but it can not be atall de- 
pended upon for the principal fertilizer for fodder corn, 
Neither can wood ashes, though better than. plaster. 
Guano, by which we suppose Peruvian guano is meant, 
will make a crop if applied liberally, and not in close 
contact with the seed. It may be applied half broadcast 
and half in the drill, but well mixed and covered by the 
soil some days before the seed is planted. It may also 
be applied while the crop is growing, being sown be- 
tween the rows, previous to cultivating. On very dry 
land, plaster often has apparently the effect of enabling 
the crop to resist the effects of a protracted drouth. 


The ** Try Me Feed Cutter.— This cutter 
has been successfully tried on the farm of the American 
Agriculturist ; we find it gives perfect satisfaction in 
cntting hay, straw or fodder. 


Self-Adjusting Cattle Stanchions,. — We 
herewith present an illustration of the new Smith's 
Self-Adjusting Swing Cattle Stanchions. We have test- 

= ed these stanchions 
on the farm of the 
American Agricultur- 
ist with satisfactory 
results. Several ad- 
joining farmers, who 
have examined them, 
have likewise been 
favorably impressed 
with these fastenings 
for cows. Thisstan- 
chion adjusts itself 
when opened so that 
the animal cannot 
turn it when backing 
out. Furthermore, 
it locks itself when 
Gf closed, and _ gives, 
VAZ it is claimed, perfect 
Z- freedom to the cattle. 









































Its commendations (from the ablest scholars, critics and most practical ob 





scholars and educators in this country and Europe. 
The most Comprehensive in Scope, 





PEOPLE'S + CYCLOPEDIA & 


OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 





(Three super-royal octavo volumes of 2,300 double column pages.) 


Covering the whole field of Cyclopedia information ; containing over 58,000 topics (nearly double the number 
treated by other great Cyclopedias), 75 double page colored maps; 100 smaller maps and diagrams, and over 
5,000 engravings. 


The result of many years of experienced editorial labor, and embodying the work of over 400 of the ablest 


As a general Cyclopedia it is 


The most Thorough in Scholarship, 
The most Systematic in Arrangement, 


The most Practical in Information, 


The most Complete in Topics, 


The most Attractive in Appearance, 


The most Convenient for Use, 
The most Recent in Publication, 
The Cheapest in Price. 


servers) are of the most appreciative character. 


The sales-have been more rapid than those of any other Cyclopedia ever issued. Over 200,000 volumes have already been sold and delivered. 2,000 
School Boards have approved it. 10,000 School Teachers, 3,000 Editors, 5,000 Clergymen, 10,000 Farmers, 10,000 Business Men and 80,000 Young People use it. 

No book in the whole range of literature is so useful for the home and the office, as a good Cyclopedia of Universal knowledge. 

THE PEOPLE’s is the latest, cheapest, and for all practical purposes, the best. 


—+— OA GOOD AGENT WANTED ot—+— 


in every City and County in the United States for 


~==+ THE PEOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA. «= 


A great many men are now earning from $25 to $75 a week. The work gives universal satisfaction. 70,000 copies have been delivered to sub- 
scribers in less than Four Years. The 75th thousand is now being delivered. 
Read the following from the Faculty of Asbury University, Greencastle, Indiana: ‘‘ We have carefully examined THE PEOPLE’s acer ceey bo find 

m pre- 


it to contain all the features of a popular work of reference. 
pared with great painstaking and scholarly care. The matter is fresh, and written from the stand-point of the most recent investigations. 


The subjects are briefly but comprehensively and thoroughly treated.. They have 


e illustrations 


and maps are executed With great accuracy. The type is new and makes a very beautiful page. A Cyclopedia of this sort is the most valuable book for 


general information which reading and thinking people can possess, 


without one.”’ 


There is not a family or schvol in the land which can afford to be 


Specimen pages of THE PEOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA, with indorsements from highest authorities, such as College Presidents and Pro- 
fessors, Clergymen of every denomination, Superintendents, Principals and Teachers of Schools, Statesmen, Business Men, and Farmers, will be sent to any 


address by 


Or, BRYAN, TAYLOR & CO., 757 Broadway, New York. 
MARTIN GARRISON & CO., 79 Miik Street, Boston. 
PEOPLE’S PUBLISHING CO., 15 Washington Street, Chicago, 


General Agents for the Publishers, 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Fublishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE JONES BROS. PUB. CO., 53 Longworth Street, Cincinnati, O., and 702 
Olive Street, St. Louis Mo. 

F. A. DAVIS, 1217 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

THE J. C. CHILTON PUBLISHING CO., Detroit, Mich. 


N.18.—Tue PEopie’s CycLopepiA has been highly endorsed by the American Agriculturist, NEw YORK TRIBUNE, Beston Heratp, Ca1caGo TRIBUNE, 
Detroit FREE Press, and thousands of the best papers in the country, PHRILIISFS & SUNT. 
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eC aidiaemticas cooD NEWS 
Ty “LADIES! 


Now’s your time to 
TED Orders for our CELEBRA 
Danae S and COFFEES me 
a beautiful OSS 
ae E or GOLD-BAND “CHINA T TEA-SET 
pieces), ourown importation. One of these beauti- 
fi Phina sets given away to the party sending an order 
for $25. Thisis the greatest inducement ever offered. 
Fond in eae orders and Senge Tine acup of GOOD TEA 
nd at the same tim ie pencsen 6 HAND- 
SOME CHINA TEA-SET. No humbug. Good Teas, 
30c., 35., and 40c. per Ib. Excellent Teas, 50c. and 60c. 
and very best from 65c. to 90c. We are the oldest and 
largest Tea Company in the business. =e fang ey 
of ad ae requires nec comment. We * jue t im- 
ported very tine WHITE GRANITE DINNER 
ETS, dis. pleeha), which we te away with Tea and 
Coffee orders of $40 and u upwards. For full particulars, 


Address THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


P.O. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


A book devoted entirely to PLymMouTH 
jam fowls, also a separate book on WHITE 
LeeHorns, another on BROWN LEGHORNS, 
- a book on curing PouLTry DIsEasEs, and 

= another entitled How To Frrep FowLs. 
Either of the above mailed for 25 cts., or all 
five for $1.00. Address the author 
H. H. STODDARD, Hartford, Ct. 




























SP AINS? Star Churns, Rapid Ice Cream Freezers, Im- 
proved Tree Tubs, all made of CEDAR. 
CHURNS Send for illustrated circular and prices. 
¢ CLEMENT & DUNBAR, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Our New Knife! Examine It! 





Large blade, extra strong; 2 pen 
blades,all made compact; clean cute 
ting ve 5 8; smooth handle; war. 
\ ranted ipdes.& pent ost-paid ‘or$i 
3 for This is the best 
xnife AL TM price we have ever 
shown here. Gents’ fine 3-blade 
peaknite. & $1; 2-blade jock kn knife, 


Ladies’ 2-blade, oy tin, 
knife, 1. Pruning'knife, $1. 4 
pee list Sree s also, “ how to 


MAHER & GROSH, 


4th Street, Toledo, Ohio. 
















 lohiliaials for Mechanical Devices, Com- 


pounds, — sand Labels. All Bree 

minary exam nations as to patentability 

of wtp A free. Write for Terms. 
Address 


Establish 


THE GRANGER FAMILY FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 
EVAPORATORS. 


UFACT’G CO., 268 S. Fifth St. Phila, 


Louis BAGGER & Co., Solteltnrs, oP Patents, Washington,D.C. 





MARYLAND FARMS, forFrelt, Grain.and Grass, 


r 
acre. Catalogues free. ISLER & MEEKINS, Cambridge, ora, 


VIRGINIA Sen's... a. nee 


cular. BLISS, Centralia, Va. 


STATE MAPS AND FACTS 
OR SETTLERS. Land List. 
red tem s to FARRELL’S 


ICE, Waldo, Fla. 














DAIRY © THERMOMETERS 





Every farmer should have one. Sent aay pe aa for 50 
Send for caoene of Thermometers, Lac eg C. 
ag mometers and Thermometers for Incubato: 

W. M. McALLISTER, Optician, No. 720 Chestnut St., Phil. 


CREAMERY 


> (FOR BEST BUTTER) 


SIMPLEST & BEST. 











BUTTER WORKER! 


Most Effective and Convenient. 
Seven Different Sizes. 


Also Power Workers 
Batter Print Boxes, 2: 
&c, Send for circular. - Wanted 


A. H.RE 
26_South_ 16th ~ a Philadelphia. Pa. 






SHIPPERS OF MILK, ATTENTION ! 


WARREN MILK BOTTLES, 


PATENTED MARCH 23d, 1880. 

Adapted for the de- 

livery of Milk in all 

Cities and Towns. 

A Long Needed Want 
at last Supplied. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 
ON APPLICATION. 


A. V. WHITEMAN. 


A. A. 
72 Murray St., 
NEW YORK. 


THE MAN 


WRO MAKES 
5 Ton Wagon Scales, 
Iron Levers, Steel Bearings, Brass 
Tare Beam and Beam Bcx, for 


SGO and 
Seg 7 he pays the freight—for — 
List_ mention this 
ys adders} ONES OF sinogaigron, 
amton, 








ARMS. Best of Climates and Soil. Good Market. No 
Cyclones; no Floods; no Blizzards; no Malaria. 5to 
100 Acres, $100’ to $3,000. Easy terms. Fruit, Poultry, Milk, 


TOPPINGS PORTABLE EVAPORATOR 


will dry all kinds of fruit. Seadoo and 
for Circular. H, TOPPING, 


VAPORATING FRUIT 


erfect. Send 
arion, N. Y. 





treatise on improved }, 


La. Son a siege, proat Eices Cees 
and general statistics, FREE 


AMERICAN N MAN'F'O C0. 


, WAYNESBORO, PA. 








Grain, Schools, Society, Roads. Prosperous business place. 
Circulars. C. K. LANDIS, Vineland, N. J, 
hE ST 2 NT TNT 








mo FIRE AND WATER PROOF. 
COM FIN For Steep and Fiat Roofs. 
Cheap and Durable. 


Send for Cash Price List. 
EMPIRE ROOFING COM PANY, 
257 North 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





For Handsomest! Cheapest! Best! 


Iron Roofing, Siding, Ceiling, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Prices of 
CINCINNATI (0.) CORRUGATING CO. 


Is also A SUBST TITUTE for P’ 
at] fair the Cost. Outlasts the building. CARP 


Bruont, WATER- PROOF, Does mot rust 


RUGS of same, double the wear of oil cloths. bodied 


sie W.H.FAY&CO.CAMDEN.N. J. 













PLANS 
marvelous house has been built more than 
8300times from our plans; itis so well ned that it affords 


*# *# ® This 

ample room even tor a la family. Ist ficor shown 

above; on 24 floor are rooms ond in attic 2 more. 

Peis nty of Closets. "The whole warmed by one chimney. 

illustrations and full description of the above 

‘aswe “ pefey houses, rangingin from $400 up 

be found in “SHOPPELL’s MODERN Low- 

quarts | gry showing also 

how to select sites, get loans, aid on re- 
ceipt of 50c. cael Ag in an 

turn the change. ime BUILDING PLAN ASSOCIATION, 

‘ (Mention this Paper.) * 24 Beekman St., (Box 2702,) N. Y. 

ee 





time on Bk eep or flat + 
references and samples, f 








This cut represents laying over rough boards our 


Rubber Roofing 


Costs —_ $8.25 per square, 10x10 feet, and will last a life- 
Send for Book Circular, with 


INDIANA PAINT. AND ROOFING C 
143 Duane St., New York, and + te Ind. 








FRU EVAPORATING | 


IMPROVED, 
A book containing useful statistics, illustrated methods 
and describing the unparalleled “ACME” PROCESS, 
sent free. STEAM HEAT EVAPORATOR CO, 
Charlotte, Michigan, 


“The MeMillan Pants.” 























===HEAVY WEIGHT, ALL WOOL=—= 
¢~—\—-§ENT FREE BY MAIL FOR——-_>--2 


$2.50 PER PAIR. 


ern st bres eee — 





Send Your Address on a Postal Card, and we 
will send You Samples to Select from. 


LAWRENCE, WEBSTER & CO., Malone, N. Y. 





American Agriculturist 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS, 


(English and German Edition at same Rates.) 
$1.50 a year (postage included); Single num- 
bers, 15 cents. 

Special Inducements made to Club- 
Raisers and Canvassers, 

All persons desirous of soliciting sub- 
scriptions for the ‘*American Agricul- 
turist’’ will please immediately address 
us for subscription blanks, circulars, and 

other printed matter. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
American Agriculturist. 


ENGLISH EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages.$1.00 per line ( agate), each insert!on, 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line, 
Second Cover Page—§$1.50 per line. 
Pagenext to Reading and Last Cover Page—$2.00 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each insertion, 
Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 


GERMAN EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages. 10 cents per line, each insertion. 
Second Cover Page, 15 cents per line. 
Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, 20 cts. per line, 
No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertior. 
No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received. 
Address all orders to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
751 Broadway, New York, 












